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HOW ARE WE LIBERATING ITALY? 


Tue discovery ofa technique of liberation is a 
problem whose solution still evades us in Italy. 
There can be no simple formula for it; the issue 
is as much a matter of political psychology as of 
organisation. In the eight months since the 
Italian surrender we have tried to reconcile a 
system of bureaucratic military control with the 


claim that we had come to free an oppressed and 


demoralised people. The first-hand accounts that 
teach us agree that so far the attempt has failed. 
We have neither created an efficient system of 
government nor given aid and encouragement 
to those who are making the first halting steps 
towards democracy. Instead, we have taken over 
the ramshackle machinery of Fascism, compromis- 
ing here, patching it up a little there, generally fail- 
ing to recognise that it had already collapsed as an 
instrument of government last July. 

Examine the procedure we have adopted. Our 
armies edge forward mile by mile; we drive the 
Nazis from another small town, laid in ruins by 
bombardment from both sides. With the forward 
troops come the Security Officers. Besides their 
military duties they must make immediate pro- 
vision for the people who have begun to come in 
from caves in the surrounding hills in which they 
had taken refuge from the threat of German con- 
scription. Food and shelter must be found while 
the battle continues only a short distance away. 
So they look for responsible individuals amongst 
the people who can be entrusted with the job of 
securing these. There are many reports of dazed 
villagers learning to work together on their own 
initiative for the first time in twenty years and 
finding new hope amidst their misfortunes. 
Then, later, Amgot arrives. The vigour and 
urgency of the front line give way to the 
indecision of complacent political minds. -Often, 
former Fascist officials (placed under house 
arrest by the Security Officers and replaced 
by leaders elected by the people) are reinstated. 
Amgot officers see in the deposed mayors 
‘Blike-minded men of property and privilege, 
who have at least the habit of running things 
after a corrupt Fascist manner. Military 
expediency prefers them to the nuisance which 
more democratic but less experienced men might 


cause. And so the sorry story continues. At no 
time has there been any serious effort to encourage 
and assist the real process of liberation—the crea- 
tion of confidence amongst the Italian people in 
their power once again to govern themselves. 

Has the page now been turned? Two events 
this week give us cause to hope for both military 
and political improvement. ‘These events are the 
successful Allied landing at Anzio, and the meet- 
ing during this week-end at Bari of a Convention 
of the National Liberation Front. 

Aided apparently by a spell of fine weather, 
the Allied landing was bold in its design and 
skilful in its execution. The sanguine expecta- 
tions which this news first inspired in the Press 
—that Rome would be seized by a coup de main, 
or the enemy’s lines of communication from the 
capital cut by a lightning stroke—may have been 
unduly optimistic. So far as can be judged from 
the somewhat meagre reports of the operations 
yet published, a more realistic picture of the situa- 
tion is that the Allies, exploiting for the first time 
since Salerno their command of the sea, have 


. caught the enemy unawares and have succeeded 


in establishing deep in his rear a very substantial 
bridgehead which menaces at least one of his lines 
of communication from Rome, and seems likely 
to compel him to weaken his main defensive posi- 
tions on the Gariglano River in order to deal 
with the new threat to his flank. It may be taken 
for granted that the enemy’s reaction will be vigor- 
ous; but the Allied Fifth Army should be able 
to exploit any enemy “thinning out” on the 
Gariglano. Rome looks less remote from the 
Allies’ grasp than it did a week ago. 

As for the Convention at Bari, its outcome in 
one respect is a foregone conclusion. With the 
exception possibly of the Christian Democrats, 
who appear to be lineal successors to Don 
Sturzo’s Catholic Popular Party and whose align- 
ment on the issue of the monarchy is doubtful, 
the Opposition parties—Liberals, Socialists, Com- 
munists, and the Party of Action, formed by a 
fusion of moderate Socialists and Left-wing 
Liberals—are predominantly in favour of a Re- 
public. There can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the Allied Control Commission will receive a 


resolution from the Convention calling for the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel, with the liquida- 
tion of the provisional Badoglio administration as 
its logical solution. We are glad to see that 
seventy-nine Members of the British Parliament 
have sent a message of greeting to this first Con- 
gress of democratic parties within liberated 
Europe. 

The question is how the Control Commission 
will react. There will doubtless be a tendency 
on the part of the British and American repre- 
sentatives to argue that the Moscow Conference’s 
pledge assuring freedom to Italy to choose her 
own form of democratic Government cannot be 
carried out until a much wider area of Italy is 
liberated, and some form of poptlar vote can be 
arranged; that it would be impolitic to change 
horses in military mid-stream; and that the 
loyalty of senior naval and military officers to the 
Allied cause could not be relied on if the Allies 
acquiesced in the removal of Victor Emmanuel 
from his throne at the instigation of political 
parties, which will, oddly enough, be mainly con- 
cerned with the welfare of the Italian people. 

Against these arguments must be .set the fact 
that the administration under Marshal Badoglio 
has shown no signs of any ability or willingness 
either to purge the portion of liberated Italy under 
its control of secret Fascist groups or—still more 
important—to deal with the country’s increasing 
economic chaos—shortage of commodities, growth 
of black markets, complete disintegration of rail- 
ways, post and telegraphs, and spreading unem- 
ployment. Liberated Italy cannot be rescued 
from the material and moral disintegration which 
is overwhelming it until an administration—how- 
ever provisional—is formed which can evoke some 
popular enthusiasm and support. Such a lead 
can only come from a Popular Front formed by 
the parties represented at Bari. 


Leningrad Relieved 


Until the announcement in Russian com- 
muniqués of the recovery of Peterhof and 
suburban townships on the southern outskirts of 
Leningrad, probably few people in this country 
realised how close to the city the enemy’s positions 





sector to the line of Lake Peipus is an open 
question. Their intention presumably depends 
upon the progress made by the column moving 
west from Novgorod in the direction of Luga 


on the main Leningrad-Pskov railway. In any 
event, the German Army on this front has been 
severely mauled and will be in no position to 
supply reinforcements to other fronts. 


Greek Partisans 

Must the long and sorry story of Mihailovitch 
be repeated in Greece before the Allies discover 
which is the real resistance movement ? Mr. Eden 
had promised that the Greeks were to receive aid 
similar to that which we now give Marshal Tito. 
There seems little sign that the promise is being 
carried out. 
the way. But they are very largely political. Mr. 
Eden’s remarks show this clearly enough. “I 
am going to send to Colonel Zervas supplies as 
far as I possibly can,” he said. ‘“‘ With regard to 
the other bands, we are sending a certain amount 
of supplies also.” What is the position of the 
Zervas group? All recent reports from Greece 
show that the E.L.A.S. forces (partisans of the 
National Front of Liberation) are at present the 
only force engaged in serious military operations 
against the Nazis. There is not action worth 
mentioning reported from the narrow strip in 
South Epirus occupied by Zervas. In the north 
strong German forces recently made repeated 
attempts to force their way through E.L.A.S. 
positions in Olympos and the Pierra mountains, 
which threatened the German lines of communi- 
cation. They failed. In the Peloponnese, 
shortage of arms and munitions forced the 
partisans to give way before large Nazi formations, 
which eventually broke through to the old 
historical town of Kalavittra. As a reprisal for 
the support given by the people to E.L.A.S. they 
destroyed the town and its surrounding villages, 
massacring hundreds of their inhabitants. Why 
do we continue this futile and disruptive support 
of Zervas ? Presumably because he pulls strings 
with the Greek Government in Cairo. 


Supplies for UNRRA 

Simultaneously the Commons and the lower 
House of Congress have adopted appropriations 
for UNRRA which amount to 1 per cent. of the 
national income—in our case £80 millions. The 
Commons were unanimous in backing this wise 
and generous policy: Congress voted down 
several hostile amendments. This organisation 
is in conception an immense improvement on 
Mr. Hoover’s, which earned for itself an ill name 
after the last war, firstly because it used food as a 
class weapon to discipline Socialist and starve out 
revolutionary governments, and secondly because 
too often it would sell food only for cash down. 
But UNRRA in its turn is causing anxiety. Firstly 
it was very slow in getting to work. Secondly, 
it is to be feared that governments, which have 
money, can jostle with the needy to secure more 
than their fair share of foods that are in short 
supply. Thirdly, the unenlightened decision 
has been taken to refuse free assistance to enemy 
countries. They will get only such food as they 
can afford to buy. To our thinking the only 


criterion for relief should be physiological need. 


Of course there are difficulties in’ 


The Miners’ Wage 


wage of {5 a week for adult workers underground, 
and £4 10s. for surface workers. Pit boys receive 
proportionate advances as long as they are under 
eighteen, but there are larger increases for those 
between eighteen and twenty-one; and the “ Bevin 
boys” (who were offered wages that would not 
even pay their billeting, food and transport ex- 
penses) will profit by these advances, rising 
gradually to the adult minimum. The colliery 


owners opposed these concessions, on the ground. 


that the Tri had no right to increase wages 
as long as the of living had not materially 
increased. The miners asked for a minimum 
of £6 and £5 tos. for adults. £5 a week 
is not a large wage for a skilled miner in 
these days. “All may be well when conditions 
make it possible to earn substantially more on 
piecework; but the real problem is that of the 
miners who cannot do this. The system of piece- 
work payments in most of the coalfields is chaotic, 
and makes actual earnings bear very little relation 
to skill or intensity of work. Indeed, as Lord 
Porter himself says, the entire method of wage- 
payment in the mining industry needs a complete 
overhaul. 


Grigg and the Communists 


Sir James Grigg and the Communists are con- 
ducting a private war. Sir James has often been 
criticised for holding anti-Soviet views. Recent 
actions strengthen the impression that the critics 
were justified. There is the strange case of Major 
Hooper, who has just been banned from lecturing 
to service units about the Red Army. He was 
one of the few men who correctly estimated 
Soviet strength, even at a time when the War 
Office experts were giving the Red Army six weeks 
of resistance. If he has been good enough to 
lecture, with success, in the past, why the sudden 
reversal of policy ? And then there is the case of 
the war correspondents of the Daily Worker. Of 
course, Grigg had a strong argument when he 
suggested that Communists had a divided loyalty, 
and he quoted the Springhall case as an extreme 
example. But the War Office could vet any 
particular Communist reporter, and no one 
regards this as the real or the adequate reason. 
I see that the Daily Worker now denounces the 
War Office for refusing to allow army collabora- 
tion in the B.B.C. programme on Red Army Day. 
We await the reply that Sir James is no doubt 
preparing. 


PARLIAMENT : Living and Learning 
Or thirty-one speeches (including Butler’s and 
Ede’s) in the two-day debate on the Education 
Bill, nearly twenty were largely concerned with 
the religious issue. No fewer than five—two of 
them of considerable length—were by Roman 
Catholic Members, stating the Roman Catholic 
case, which was also stated by a few non-Catholic 
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this respect had been totalitarian. 
the games-master,” one North- 
country bishop is reported to have said.) Sir 
Patrick Hannon spoke of the intolerable “ bur- 
den” that the Bill would place on the impoverished 
Catholic community, and of freedom for 


Ronmian Catholics (to whom “ at least six major 
concessions ” have already been made) would 
oblige Free Churchmen to oppose it. 

The House is always said to be “at its best” 
(i.e. its most heated and irrational) when religious 
controversy is in the air. Certainly most of 
the speeches in this debate bore every mark of 

preparation. Mr. Henry Brooke, a 
smooth and earnest young Tory, was understood 
to be “ speaking for the Archbishop of Canter- 
”” (whom some Members believed capable of 
articulation in Another Place) ; so that there was 
a sigh of relief when he said, half-way through 
his speech, ““ May I now give my own personal 
opinion ?” His perhaps-semi-officially-endorsed 
Anglican proposal was that managers of church 
schools should be “enabled to borrow moncy 
for carrying out their duties under this Bill on 
the same favourable terms as are available to 
local authorities.” 

Not one Member arose, as would surely have 
happened a few decades ago, to state a Secularist 
case and challenge Butler’s basic conception that 
universal religious education is desirable. Here, 
indeed, is a revealing passage from the speech o 
Professor Savory, a fiery, stentorian old Ulster 
Protestant (whom the Speaker piquantly juxt- 
posed to the ultramontane Papalist Commander 
Bower, son-in-law of Lord Strickland) :— 

Professor Savory: . . . a leading educationalist 
. . . was describing a Scripture lesson given by 
an unwilling teacher. There was something in the 
tone which the teacher employed in giving the 
lesson which caused one of the pupils to put this 
question to him: “ Sir, is what you are saying 
true ?”’ The teacher unfortunately replied : “‘ Well, 
you can believe it if you like, but I do not.”’ Can we 
imagine any attitude more destructive of rea 

education tha’. that attitude on the part of 3 

teacher ? 

Mr. Sorensen : It was very honest, anyhow. 

Professor Savory: Yes, it was honest, but was it 
right and proper? Was it not an abuse of the 
privilege of the teacher ? 

The most substantial and thoughtful speeches 
in the debate were those of Kenneth Lindsay 
Clem Davies, and Moelwyn Hughes. John 
Parker, from the Labour front bench, followed 
Butler competently—showing statistically tha 
2 per cent. of the nation enjoyed a 56 per cent 
representation in the House. Butler himsell 
handled his big moment with ability and charm 
though he lacks “ fire in the belly” ; he quoted 
from Wordsworth, the Book of Common Prayer 
and Cowper. 

The House is chewing over its half-loaf. 

PONTIFEX MINOZ 
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FRENCH DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


by an article we publish this week from a British 
officer in North Africa. He is right to stress the 
selfishness of the settlers; but there are groups, 
notably the teachers, who deserve and. possess 
the confidence of the Arab population. The 


only a simple test of literacy retained. 
tense economic struggle between the interests of 
French settlers and native farmers, this means 
in the balance a considerable gain to the political 
weight of the Arab population. The Popular 
Front was foiled in the generous policy it wished 
to carry out for the benefit of the Arabs through- 
out North Africa. This act of emancipation 
carries its promise not to them only but to all the 
native peoples whose development will depend on 
the France of to-morrow. 

The chief business of the Assembly has been to 


plan the process by which the French peopie will - 


rebuild a democratic Republic. One obstacle has 
been removed from their path. Mr. Eden dis- 
avows the idea that Amgot should function as a 
provisional administration in liberated France. 
That notion was an affront to French self-respect. 
Amgot will function only in the area of active 
operations and on the lines of communication. 
That should mean that the provisional administra- 
tion will be the Council over which General de 
Gaulle presides. As the months went on, it has 
come to look less like the dictatorship which some 
critics feared it might become; working closely 
with the Assembly, to which it is in effect respon- 
sible, it has become as good a substitute for a repre- 
sentative government as can be created in the cir- 
cumstances of to-day. How it will evolve in the 
transitional period, after it is established on 
French soil, the Assembly is now debating. The 
Government proposed a strikingly undemocratic 
scheme for a Constituent Assembly which was 
rejected. The Socialist, M. Vincent Auriol, put 
forward a better and democratic plan which is 
still under discussion. The Communists were 
alone in proposing local elections by show of 
hands. The general view is that the election 
should be postponed until a register can be com- 
piled, after the prisoners and conscripted workers 
have returned from Germany. It is a significant 
indication of the spirit of this reviving democracy 
that all parties are agreed that in this decisive 
election women, for the first time in France, shall 
vote. 

It is natural that the Assembly is hotly deter- 
mined to punish the traitors who collaborated with 
the enemy. To deal with these men, it feels, is a 
tight that flows from the sovereignty it has 
assumed: it resents, intelligibly enough, any 
efforts of the Anglo-American authorities to pro- 
tect them. It is inevitable, in France as in other 
occupied countries, that the meaner and more 


brutal of these men should pay with their liv@és 
for what they have done. Former Ministers and 
Officials of Vichy, who themselves drew up lists of 
patriots, whom they handed over to the Germans 
to be shot as hostages, can expect no mercy. The 
thugs who formed Laval’s S.S. terror squads will 
meet with prompt justice. But the Free French 
should beware of anything resembling a counter- 
terror. For a year after the collapse the average 
unheroic man was stunned. He cringed, con- 
formed and collaborated, content to follow where 
Marshal Pétain led. The wise course will be to 
ignore this record of cowardice and abasement. 
At the most these temporary collaborators should 
be excluded from all public offices for the future. 
A widespread proscription of all who collaborated 
with the enemy from motives of timidity or greed 
would divide the French nation to its peril. 

The real problem that confronts French 
democracy is, as we see it, much less to punish the 
unworthy minority than to bring about a transfer 
of power. The real motive that inspired the 


7 
reactionaries of Vichy in their tactics of collabora- 
tion was their fear of the French masses. They 
had their chance to do wholeheartedly what the 
reaction in France had sought to do timidly during 
five generations—to undo the work of the Revolu- 
tion. The task of the Fourth Republic will be to 
carry it forward. The driving force behind it 
comes from the workers and the Left—including 
the Catholic Left and the intellectuals. Jt can 
deal easily with the great concentrations of capital 
and the heavy industries, because the Germans 
usually acquired a majority holding in their com- 
panies. The obvious course is that the French 
State should take over what the Germans must 
surrender. There lies the opportunity for a bold 
replanning of industry for the common good. We 
should feel happier about this prospect if a soldier 
less closely linked to Marshal Pétain than General 
Giraud controlled the army that soon may land 
in France with a high proportion of Africans in 
its ranks. Our own democracy will have to be 
vigilant if its sister in France is to enjoy its chance. 
The influences in Washington and Whitehall 
which chose Darlan and Peyrouton as their instru- 
ments are still awake. 


COTTON-WOOL PLANNING 


Harpy a week passes nowadays without the 
publication of some scheme for the conduct of 
British industry after the war. There are general 
schemes for industry as a whole, from that of 
Unilever to the plan issued by a notable group 
of signatories under the auspices of Nuffield 
College; and there are, in growing profusion, plans 
for particular trades and industries, proposed by 
representative bodies or groups and offered to 
the Government as this or that section’s con- 
tribution to the national symposium on post-war 
economic planning. The latest of these sectional 
projects lies before us, in the shape of a “ Report 
of the Cotton Board Committee” set up to enquire 
into post-war problems, submitted this month to 
the President of the Board of Trade. In this 
Report, as in some others, we have leaders of the 
working-class movement making joint recom- 
mendations with representatives of the employ- 
ing and merchanting interests, and acting ex- 
plicitly on the assumption that post-war industrial 
policy is to be adjusted by common ‘agreement. 

This, of course, is what the present Govern- 
ment wants, and what it has clearly instructed 
its Civil Servants to aim at in the drafting of 
reconstruction plans. It is said to represent a 
belief that there exists between the main section 
of capitalist and working-class organisations a 
sufficient common basis for a workable com- 
promise to be possible; but it may equally stand 
for a belief that, if this line is followed, the in- 
evitable outcome will be to give Capitalism a new 
lease of life. For what is most evident in the 
great majority of the plans that are now being 
brought forward—including this Report of the 
Cotton Board’s Committee—is that the effective 
outcome of the suggested schemes will depend 
very much less on their structure than on the 
way in which they are actually worked. 

Outside the relatively very narrow group of 
industries in which the Labour Party stands 
committed to immediate nationalisaiion, there 
might well be points of resemblance between the 
schemes which would be drafted for the future 
conduct of industries by employers’ associations 
and Trade Unions, even if each side wer: to 
draft its own scheme without any consultation 
with the other. At any rate, this would probably 
be true of most of the major manufacturing indus- 
tries. Each side would recognise the need for 
some body to “represent the industry,” and to 
provide for a larger amount of co-ordinated plan- 
ning and control than existed in most cases before 
the war. Each side would want some sort of 
“representative Board,” recognised and consulted 
by the Government in its dealings with the in- 
dustry’s affairs, and armed to some extent with 
compulsory powers. Each side would give some 
recognition to the need for representation of the 


public interest in relation to the industry, but 
would be inclined to insist on the industry being 
left, in a considerable degree, to manage its own 
internal affairs. The employers, of course, would 
be concerned mainly with the maintenance of 
profits and the supply of capital for development, 
whereas the Trade Union leaders would put their 
emphasis mainly on the payment of adequate 
wages and the maintenance of employment for 
their members at a satisfactory level. But the 
machinery for implementing these two quite 
different purposes would probably turn out to be 
largely the same; and the real dividing issue 
would be not one of machinery, but one of the 
policy which the proposed machinery should be 
used to serve. 

In other words, the fundamental issue for the 
future of British industry is not one of organisa- 
tion, but one of policy and of the realities of poli- 
tical power. Let us suppose that an industry, 
such as the cotton industry, is equipped after 
the war with some sort of controlling Board repre- 
senting all the various sectional interests, includ- 
ing Labour, and including also representatives of 
the public, nominated by the Government, with 
probably an impartial chairman, such as the Cotton 
Board’s Report appears to have in mind. How 
would such a body actually behave? Evidently, 
its behaviour would depend largely on the 
economic attitude and policy of the Government 
responsible for the nation’s general affairs. If 
this Government were successfully following a 
policy of “full employment,” so as to ensure a 
high level of demand for the industry’s products, 
the Board would readily adapt itself in many 
respects to the conditions of an expanding 
economy, or would, at the least, behave much less 
restrictively than it would be inclined to do if 
the Government were acquiescent in a return to 
laissez-faire and the familiar ups and downs of 
the trade cycle. If the Government were strongly 
“socialistic” in its general outlook, and ap- 
pointed strongly “ socialistic” persons to represent 
it on the Board, the Board would to a large extent 
accept the necessity of working in the consumers’ 
interests, as long as it believed that the Govern- 
ment knew its own mind and was firmly seated 
in political power. On the other hand, if the 
Government were “ anti-socialist,” the Board would 
almost certainly follow to the best of its power 
a line of anti-social monopoly, endeavouring to 
carry its Trade Union members along with the 
rest by sharing the gains of monopoly with the 
employees, and trying to build barriers against 
the entry of new firms or additional labour. 

All this comes out very clearly in the Cotton 
Board’s Report. Here are proposals for a repre- 
sentative body armed with considerable compul- 
sory powers which are clearly usable for either 
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entrants into the various sections of the industry. 
Here are plans for eliminating “redundant” 
capacity, and also plans for promoting an adequate 
level of new investment in order to enable the 


mum prices, to eliminate surplus capacity, and to 
restrict the entry of new firms. No doubt these 
powers are all asked for only under the condition 
that their exercise shall be subject to some form 
of Government consent. But that only brings us 
back to the fundamental issue. What sort of 
Government is it to be that will give or refuse 
its consent to the numerous proposals by the 
Board of the industry in its exercise of these com- 
pulsory powers? Is it to be the same sort of 
Government as erected the Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion and the Colliery Owners’ Central Council 
into power price-fixing monopolies? If so, the 
proposed Board will obviously become a most 
dangerous instrument for exploiting the con- 
‘sumers—only the more dangerous if the Trade 
Union leaders are persuaded to throw their 
weight on its side in the belief that they can 
thereby improve the economic status and pros- 
pects of their own members, albeit at the expense 
of the rest of the public. 

This is the quintessential dilemma of post-war 
economic planning. The one really vital issue is 
that of the realities of political power. British 
industry has-been for a generation in the grip 
of restrictive monopoly, based on a fundamentally 
defeatist economic attitude among the members 
of the political and economic governing classes. 
The political governing- classes have had one 
supreme objective—the maintenance of the class 
system; and the economic governing classes have 
told them that the class system can be preserved 
only by throwing their weight on the side of 
monopoly capitalism and enduring its restrictive 
practices in a restrictive world. As long as these 
twin forces retain their power, any sort of 
economic machinery that may be established will 
be bound to work in a restrictive way. 

Are we, therefore, to conclude that there is 
a tacit assumption that the pre-war conditions 
of the limited market and of mass unemployment 
are to be allowed to come back? If that is to 
happen, all these plans for representative Boards 
and the like will. inevitably become the instru- 
ments of highly restrictive monopoly, much more 
competent and cunning in the use of monopoly 
powers by the experiences of wartime control. 
Nothing can stop that from happening, short of 
a political change which will put into power men 
who make full employment and high production 
to meet the consumers’ needs the governing prin- 
ciples of their economic policy, and are able to 
get into the heads of the electorate the idea that 
this is what they stand for and that they can 
stand for it successfully only if public opinion 
gives them assured and confident support. 

To create such a public opinion, and to inspire 
such confidence, should be the Labour Party’s 
task; and if the political leaders of Labour could 
be induced to give the right lead, the danger of 
-the Trade Union leaders coming to terms with 
monopoly capitalism would speedily disappear. 
The Trade Union leaders are disposed to fall in 
with the capitalists’ projects precisely because 
they share the capitalist’s defeatist outlook on the 
future. They would follow, gladly, a clear lead 
of a different sort; but so far no such lead has 
been given. Yet the time is running short: _ the 


and officials. 

Doubtless such members of the educated class in 
Burma as follow events realise that the “ indepen- 
dent” Government is not able to take any 
action which would displease the unobtrusively 
present agents of the Japanese Crown. They 
may not know that the tide of war-has already 
turned against the Axis: but they can see that 
the land, source of the people’s wealth, is rapidly 
going out of cultivation, while trade languishes, 
because the great Indian market is fost, and 
Japanese shipping is too busy elsewhere to pro- 
vide a substitute. But what the peasant sees, in 
this country of peasants, is that the British over- 
lord has been driven out, and a purely Burmese 
Government restored. If he sees a new 
and most people can read—he learns that his 
country is again a sovereign state, communicat- 
ing on an’ equal footing with other such states, 
sending and receiving ambassadors ; there is the 
nucleus of a national army—picked men from 
among those who took arms in 1941-42 against 
the British and shared in a successful campaign. 
If he suffers from some hardships, and some 
restrictions on his liberty, he is assured that they 
will disappear when the war has ended in victory 
for Burma and her great ally. 

British and American and Chinese forces may 
shortly be on the move to turn the Japanese out 
of Burma. What arguments are we putting for- 
ward that will make the rural masses accept 
the renewal of our rule, or that will at least dis- 
suade them from fighting to preserve their 
country’s recovered freedom? 

Clearly the time has gone by for asking them 
to listen to the old cautious promises of gradual 
evolution in the direction of Dominion Status 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
These promises never meant much to the peasant, 
who thinks in terms of a return to the old glories 
of the Burmese Kingdom; and the politician to 
whom he listens will be neither able nor willing 
to persuade him to accept a restoration of foreign 
rule unless he can promise, believing himself 
and inspiring belief, that it will be merely a 
transition stage, and that as soon as it is physically 
possible the Burmese will be invited to frame for 
themselves a free constitution, and to negotiate 
with Britain on a footing of equality—so far as 
there can be equality between a strong and a 
weak state—a treaty settling their relations for the 
future. 

Such an invitation was given to India by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in 1941. It cannot be expected 
that Burma will be content with anything less 
liberal.than this, and there are no good reasons 
why she should. Admittedly, the treaty will have 
to include special arrangements for defence until 
Burma can create her own defence forces, and 
for the hill-tribes which can at present neither 
participate in a Burmese representative system 
nor be handed over in the lump to Burmese over- 
lordship. Such restrictions may be hard to 
swallow, but they arise from the nature of things, 
and should be accepted by the practical common 
sense, and freedom from intransigence, which are 
part of the inheritance of the Indo-Chinese races. 
What will not be accepted is that Burma, which 
was once a sovereign state, which lost that status, 
and which has now regained it, should lose it 
once more and be left with a mere assurance— 
which would not now be believed—that she may 
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with Indian delegates responsible not to the 
Indian people, but to the Viceroy. The Burmese 


S- gheegeee 


might have endured, for some years yet, subjec- Hus a s 
tion with such a large measure of autonomy, MHis r 
because such endurance was the price of British person 
’ protection. But we failed to protect them from MJ natura 
invasion, with its trail of terror and ruin. We @ the las 
could not deliver the goods, and we can no longer J Mr. L! 
ask them to pay the price. made | 
Britain’ is in honour bound to repair the [book C 


material destruction, and to restore industry, If 













trade, and communications up to a point at which wealt 
the country will be solvent and able to hold J sonal 
orderly elections for the framing of a constitution him » 
and the establishment of a free Government. It _- 
may take several years to reach that point, but pra 
there must be a definite promise that, so soon may | 
as it is reached, there will be no delay in opening @ whict 
the door of freedom. The time for the promise In tt 
is now. The time for encouraging the leaders Geor 
of Burmese opinion to discuss their plans for the the p 
future is when military occupation gives place to “iliati 
civil administration. he & 
The 1935 Constitution, over a great part of healch 
India, broke down after two years’ working. In MH and gi 
Burma, though with grave faults, it continued to of kn 
function up to the time of the Japanese conquest. § might 
The people have shown that they can work self- J other. 
governing institutions, and may well make 2 Week! 
better showing in future with some form of J imside 
overnment freely adopted and less closely copied i 
rom Britain. Not only are there no profound fH +) "he 
internal divisions to impair unity, but, whatever Bi includ 
resentment there has been against the actions of fH} —wer, 
the British Government, there has been singularly J the N 
little animosity against the British as a racc. practic 
European culture first touched Burma over 2 Offered 
century ago; its influence has been constantly ™ “¢cline 
growing, and has flowed almost wholly through he voy 
British channels. The relations between the two jn —* 
peoples will therefore be intimate in the future 
as in the past, whatever the political shape of Me 
n th 


things may be. Let us see to it that these rela- 


tions are, as far as may be, of equal friendship. MVided 


The day for tutelage has passed, and in future —P'¢pared 
we must be ready to give such help as a ward god a 
your ] 


newly come of age may willingly take at the 
hands of a former guardian whose power and 


Btrengthe 


experience he knows. League « 

Time presses. If we fail now to make a clear Mean th: 
statement of our intentions, we may be condemn- JR sanct 
ing Burma to years of hopeless guerrilla warfare, #8 us¢ 
such as followed the annexation of 1885: we #PSainst tl 


ake the 
been con 
he part 
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certainly shall alienate a friendly and freedom- 
loving people, whom nature and history ought 10 
make our allies. 
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by [J reach agreement with the United States about 
1ay post-war flying. His estimate of the number of 
are [i aeroplanes by Britain and the U.S. 
ple 9 after the war seems a good deal higher than that 
red pe Sy ear o9 dined apcaregnaetir Den 
ass, @ journal. The number is very to be something 
- Saleakie onl the maghiintve : 
ign ff up by the air interests. Whatever the . 
ust {@ fact remains that unless we get a rational scheme of 
ich § world airways after the war, we shall be in for a 
ear ge of hideous and dangerous competition. 
the two agreed principles which Lord Beaver- 
our [brook was authorised by Mr. Roosevelt to 
ee- HP announce really take us nowhere at all. The 
is- @ “right of inmocent passage” means nothing 
ed J except that if you are not a spy and don’t carry 
'ro- {} a bomb you have the right to travel by air. Shall 
in § we be : * Is your journey really innocent ?”’ 
the @] The “right to land anywhere for refuelling and 
-m- J other non-traffic purposes,” is 
The §§ and leaves open all the question of the right to fly 
ers, #§ where and in aeroplane, the common use of 
ese [i bases and all the rest of it. I wonder if instead of 
mly [concentrating on a limited agreement, which 
vith @ American air interests, in their imperialist mood, 
uifi- J} seem not too keen to reach, it would not be better 
hey [to go all out for a world airways company ? 
nts * * * 
the I hope, in spite of rumours, that Lord Beaver- 
1ese HM brook will not give up this job of trying to give 
jec- Mus a sane international air service after the war. 
my, MHis recent visit to Marrakesh and his close 
tish (personal friendship with the Prime Minister 
rom #§ naturally call to mind his activities at the end of 
We @§the last war, and the influence he then had over 
ger HM Mr. Lloyd George. I cannot better the comment 
made on that period by Graham Wallas in his 
the a Social Heritage. a as 
try, a news rietor, who has ma S 
ick wealth by his shill E canlocnine men, gets per- 
1old sonal access to such a statesman, he can surround 
tion him with a refreshing and exhilarating atmosphere 
It of quick understanding and cynical amusement, 
and with the subtle flattery of the newspapers which 
but @ the statesman A few weeks of ti process 
oon may divert to world destruction national energies, 
ung which might have been used for world co-operation. 
nise In the ion of December, 1918, Mr. Lloyd 
ders George made it i ible for him to use at Paris 
the the powet of Britain for the promotion of recon- 
e to ciliation and goodwill in Europe. Because of what 
he then said and did children a century hence in 
every European country who might have lived in 
t of Hf health will be crippled or killed by disease ; youths 
In @ and girls who might have entered into the kingdom 
d to @ of knowledge will toil in ignorance ; nations who 
lest. might have been friends will hate and fear each 
self- other. After the election, Lord Northcliffe’s 
e2 Weekly Dispatch announced that, “ Those on the 
. of I inside of the election are warmly congratulating 
sad Lord Beaverbrook on the success of his handling 
p of it and of the Prime Minister. It was largely due 
und HH to him that the first flabby election a we 
evel Mf including the address of the Prime Minister himself 
s of J} ~—were brought into line with the Eight Points of 
larly # the Northcliffe Press, on which the election was 
race. | practically fought. Lord Beaverbrook has been 
or afm Offered high office, but he is understood to have 
intly (declined it, partly for reasons of health, and also 
i because he wishes to exercise his great journalistic 
us" B talent in developing his Sunday Express, to which 
two the Weekly Diepasch offers a very hearty welcome.” 
— * * * 
e€ 0 
te. In the uneasy past like-minded people were 
ship. Meivided about “ sanctions.” Unless you were 
‘ture Metepared to go to war (in which case economic 
yard |end diplomatic pressure might be effective) 
the Myour bluff might be called. This dilemma 
and @ptrengthened the appeasers and frustrated the 
League over Abyssinia. But that failure didn’t 
clear Mean that the provision made in the Covenant 
.mn- or sanctions was a bad idea. Sanctions are now 
fare, geting used. The question is whether they are used 
we #egainst the friends or the enemies of democracy. 
jom- ake the case of South America. Mr. Hull has 
ht toecen convinced that the Bolivian revolt was but 





bne part of a general Fascist conspiracy in the 
é 








Western Hemisphere. After consultation with 
other Latin American republics the State Depart- 
ment has refused to ise the 


it. I should to hear that America will 
freeze Bolivian and cut off Lease-Lend 
lies. Intervention in the internal affairs of 


1940 taught us that the 
Nazis’ attack on a country may be two-thirds over 


the end of its Fascist intrigues, is at least the result 
of Allied pressure. Don’t denounce this as a 
disguised form of dollar i ialism : Mr. Hull 
is acting cautiously and sensibly. 

* * * 


Spain is a similar case for us. There has been 
plenty of evidence that the Franco regime is 
beginning to rock. Monarchists, sections of the 
army and some of the wealthy classes are seeking 
desperately for a means to rid themselves of the 
embarrassment of Hitler’s puppet, without open- 
ing the way for that social change which is made 
more likely by the recent formation of a 
Democratic Front. Up to now the Caudillo 
has kept power by balancing English benevolence 
and Nazi support on the fulcrum of neutrality. 
But as both of these weaken, so his dictatorship 
becomes more unstable. I think it likely that 
the Government contemplates a stronger form 
of pressure than its previous protests. Franco 
lives on British navicerts for oil and foodstuffs. 
The oil could be saved for our own war front. 
As for foodstuffs, I wish we would agree to allow 
the necessary minimum to go to Belgium and 
other hungry and friendly countries. 

* * * = 


So far as I can judge from fairly regular 
listening-in to the B.B.C. European Service, 
British propaganda is making no effort to address 
the non-German elements in the garrison of 
Hitler’s vaunted West Wall. Yet news has been 
published that von Rundstedt’s army in France 
and the Low Countries contains formations— 
part volunteer, part conscript—of Russians, 
Georgians, Poles, Czechs, Croats, Spaniards, 
Dutchmen, Belgians and Indians. Except for the 
relatively few among them who are members of 
Fascist groups in their own countries, these men 
can have little stomach for a battle with British 
and American troops. Under German officers, 
or distributed (as they probably are) among 
German regiments, they will doubtless have to 
carry out their orders and fight; but their 
reliability, from the German standpoint, must 
surely depend ultimately on how frightened they 
are about their probable treatment by the Allies if 
they surrender. What, especially, of those whocan 
successfully plead that they joined Germany’s 
armed forces under duress? I should have 
thought that a wise move in political warfare 
would be to publish an assurance that all such 
cases would be sympathetically examined, and 
that Russians, in particular, who were taken 
prisoner would be given the option of returning 
to the U.S.S.R. or emigrating overseas under 
UNRRA auspices. 

x * 

“‘ Noisy ; very noisy,” was the general verdict 
about last Friday’s raid on London. The in- 
effectual bombing was no worry; it was the 
terrific barrage that called for remark. One 
couldn’t help remembering that September week- 
end when the blitz started in real earnest. At 
that time London had very little defence except 
the over-worked fighter squadrons which had 
beaten back the Luftwaffe’s day attacks. Turning 
out some old papers this week, I came across 
a copy of The Londoner for March, 1939. This 
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was a paper that the Tories used to circulate 
for the purpose of attacking the Labour majority 
on the L.C.C. In it was an article headed 
“They Shall Not Pass,” which claimed that, 
thanks to the National Government “ London may 
sleep peacefully in its bed . . . Engiand will not 
be invaded by great air hosts . . . London’s 
defence is safe.” What would the Socialists do 
if they came to power and found a mighty defence 
force at their disposal ? ‘‘ Would they use it as 
an instrument of policy to help one side in Spain 
or China? That is the risk. The National 
Government will never do anything so criminal 
as to commit you to war to aid purely foreign 
causes.” On the other side, “ to defend London 
against those who would despoil her’ was the 
aim of Neville Chamberlain and his Defence 
Ministers. “‘ And they have succeeded. That is 
definite . . . London is new armed and well 
prepared to repel the invading hosts which might 

. attack her from the air.” You can see that 
they were quite sure about it! 

* * * 


The controversy in the Observer between Tom 
Jones, once secretary to the Cabinet, and Mr. 
Butlin, director of holiday camps, stops just where 
it should begin. Obviously some “ solitudes” must 
be disturbed by holiday campers, and whether 
this is good or bad depends on the position 
chosen and on the size of the camp: in relation 
to its surroundings. The lovely piece of Welsh 
coast about which Tom Jones is very naturally 
concerned can survive the arrival of quite a lot 
of holiday-makers, but if the size of the camp is 
too big it will encounter lively opposition not only 
from lovers of solitude, but also from Welsh 
nationalists, who are apt to have very strong 
views about keeping the Sabbath, and who would 
regard the arrival of 5,000 holiday-makers as 
a foreign and godless invasion. As to the 
threat to Snowdonia, the answer is to make the 
area a national park. That, in general, is the 
answer to all these vexed problems. We must 
plan where our camps should be and how to 
prevent them from sprawling all over England 
and turning every solitude into a multitude. 
If Snowdon and the Lakes, Dovedale, parts of 
Scotland and South-West England and other areas 
are kept as national parks, then I should accept 
as desirable the creation of holiday camps 
outside these areas, each of which will be a place 
for the genuine wanderer and lover of unorganised 
beauty. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 
A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Helen Gosse. 
Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Whisky sold at more than 30 times its pre-war 
value at an auction sale in Glasgow yesterday. .. . 
The tense atmosphere was such that two men 
fainted before the sale had been going 10 minutes, 
—News Chronicle. 


Americans or Collectors.—Unique Roman Ring, 
first century . . .—Advert. in the Times. 


Short Story writers wanted, able to condense 
in 2,000 words plots of moral uplift that will hold 
readers tense.—Send specimen MSS. to Short 
Story Dept., Christian Herald.—Daily Telegraph. 


Even Southgate People misuse emergency water 
dams.—Headline in Palmers Green and Southgate 
Gazette. 


Westminster City Council’s rat-catcher, Mr. 
Hopper, is in future to be called Rodent Officer. 
His salary has been increased from £4 17s. to 
£5 10s. a week.—Evening Standard. 
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REFORM OR REVOLT? 


[This letter which reaches us from a correspon- 
dent in North Africa is referred to in our leading 


Nor tong ago I stood in both Constantine 
and Philippeville and watched Gen. de Gaulle 
drive through cheering throngs. ‘Both towns gay 
with decorations to greet this man whom they’ve 
recently—and only recently—acclaimed as the 
Man of France. A lot of the enthusiasm was 
forced and “arranged.” His visits fomented 
trouble and brought out deep-rooted problems. 
In Constantine he promised the Arabs equal 
citizenship and other reforms. The Arabs are 
naturally pleased but sceptical. The French, 
although apparently pleased and turning out in 
great style to greet de Gaulle’s first official visit 
to these cities, are inwardly very annoyed and 
frightened. A café proprietor said to me, “Ce 
n’est pas bon,” and this is the general feeling. 

And well may the French be frightened. As 
I stood in the cheering throng, a mixture of 
French and Arab, I realised, as I’d not realised 
quite so vividly since I stepped off the boat into 
Algiers eight months ago, how pathetic and 
terrible is the condition of the Arabs. The con- 
trast with the French would be unbelievable to 
anyone who had not seen it. It has been seen 
by thousands of British and American soldiers, 
but, unfortunately, a great many have accepted 
the French “ explanation.” 

The condition of the Arabs is appalling. They 
live in the most foul hovels and they are for the 
most part dressed in rags. ‘Their animals live 
with them. It is not unusual to see a small room 
housing four or five adults, several children and 
babies, and some goats and chickens. They all 
smell, are dirty, lousy, and disease-ridden. Lava- 
tories of any kind just do not exist. Their villages 
in the vast countryside are as bad as the Arab 
quarters in the towns. It is quite true they are 
for a large part thieves and scavengers. The most 
pathetic thing always is the. children, since so 
many of them are so lovely despite their rags, 
their trachoma and the running sores which they 
mvariably have. They are of such promise, and 
yet, like their elders, their future is just a life of 
dirt and disease. The innumerable “ shoe-shine 
boys” that pester one are invariably bright and 
intelligent and could be of great use in the new 
world which is so much publicised. But if things 
continue as they are they will deteriorate, and 
valuable material will have been wasted. 

For all this I blame the French. They have 
been in possession of Algeria now for over a 
hundred years. They have exploited the Arab 
and kept him down. I could find no trace of any 
attempt at social services even on the smallest 
scale. The French say the Arab likes to be dirty 
and that he does nothing to help himself. There 
is obviously a small grain of truth in this, but 
the French have magnified it beyond all propor- 
tion. Anyway, they have given the Arab little 
opportunity to help himself. 

The country is wealthy, and the French have 
benefited enormously. They have taken a great 
deai out and put very little in. But what has 
caused the French to be frightened? Why are 
their bullying methods being strengthened? (The 
French always say the Arab has to be treated 
rough—“he doesn’t understand any other way” 
—ironically only too true!) ‘The coming of the 
British and Americans in force to Algeria has 
given the Arab his opportunity. He has made 
money. He has stolen arms and ammunition on 
a great scale. He has stolen goods (food and 
clothing particularly), which in the black 
market he has sold to the French at ex- 
orbitant prices. Money from the French to buy 
arms and material with which to rise against the 
French! 

When the British and Americans go, the oppor- 
tunity of the Arab will have come. The native 
population of Algeria will revolt—they hate the 
French—unless some concrete signs of long-over- 
due reforms are in evidence. It will take more 
than a generation to put the Algerian natives on 


’ ITSELF? 


from history, it may be useful to glance at what 
happened in the closing years of the last war and 
the opening years of the peace in order to help 


for the purpose of reconstruction after the war. 
This policy was adopted by the British and Allied 
Labour and Socialist Parties and Trade Unions, 
and formed part of their programme for the 
League of Nations. 

The Labour Movement pressed the matter. 
so hard on the Government that a detailed plan 
was eventually prepared by the Foreign Office 
and submitted to the Peace Conference, with the 
argument that it aimed at tiding the world over 
the transition from war to peace and creating 
firm economic foundations for the League of 
Nations. It was in fact, in the words of the 
Foreign Office memorandum, “the inevitable 
corollary of the whole idea of a League of Nations 
as it is beginning to take form both in the United 
States and in this country.” 

The idea was defeated by the embattled forces 
of British, French and American Big Business, 
anxious to remove all controls and plunge into 
untrammelled private profit-making without de- 
lay. They were ably led by Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
big business man and fanatical believer in the 
sacred rights of private enterprise, who was then 
U.S. Secretary of State for Commerce, and his 
lieutenant Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, affectionately 
and admiringly known-in the American business 
world as “ The Wall Street Wolf.” Mr. Baruch’s 
letter of April 12th, 1919, to Lord Robert (now 
Viscount) Cecil, refusing the appointment of a 
commission to consider the matter, contains as 
its key sentence “the salvation of the world 
must rest upon the initiative of individuals.” 
Lord Cecil wrote in reply: 

You think that without question the economic 
situation can be solved by individual initiative. 
It may be so, ee ~ my own opinion is to the 
contrary, and it is for that reason that I pressed 
for the summoning of a small expert committee, 
to which Colonel House agreed. It may be that 
the result of the enquiry will show that without 
American assistance on a large scale nothing can 
be done, and it may also be that America will 
decline to give that assistance. If she intends to 
take that attitude, forgive me for saying that she 
ought to take it quite openly and before the face 
of the world. Then we in Europe shall know the 
extent of the problem that faces us. 

The other side of the medal is shown in a 
correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson. Mr. Lloyd George sent the 
President a financial scheme drawn up by Mr. 
(now Lord) Keynes for American co-operation 
in post-war reconstruction. It contained a 
comprehensive plan for rehabilitating European 
credit and for financing relief and reconstruction 
by large international loans linked up with repara- 
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solution further out of court. ... The 
a country is and the nearer to 
Bolshevism, the more presumably it requires 
assistance. But the less likely is private enter- 
prise to do it,” 

In his reply turning down the scheme President 
Wilson made the following points : 

You have suggested that we all address ourselves 
ee ee om ber 
feet. how can your experts or ours be expected 
to work out a mew plan to furnish working capital 
to Germany, when we 
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PERESSSRETEE 


stating them, because they so essen- 
tially belong to a-candid consideration of the whole 


difficult problem to which we are addressing our- jj ump 
selves, with as sincere a desire as that of our col- J Pleasa 
leagues to reach a serviceable conclusion. curre! 
The results of the victory of the Big Business J)" 
champions of decontrol in the name of liberty At the 
are graphically analysed in a monograph entitled transfi 
Europe’s Overseas Needs, 1919-20, and How They Equali 
Were Met, published in 1943 by the Economic, eathios 
Financial and Transit of the League lecsan? 
of Nations Secretariat. As a result of the failure holdin 


to preserve the Allied system for the joint pur- 
chase, distribution and transport of raw materials 
and foodstuffs for the reconstruction period and 
to extend its operation to cover the whole of 
Europe, says this publication, there was no 
international co-operation in reconstruction, 
although there was some in relief work. The 
acquisition of raw material was left almost 
entirely to the quite inadequate buying, bargaining 
and borrowing power of the individual countries. 
Prices soared, and, in the scramble for materials 
and markets, some countries enjoyed a boom 
while others experienced acute difficulty in 
restarting their production. This led to unem- 
ployment, the subsidising of exports, import 
restrictions and exchange control, depreciation 
and inflation, exchange dumping and. general 
economic and social instability. 

Eventually, when inflation led to threats of 
social upheavals, localised remedial action to 
stabilise currencies was taken, but only after 
irreparable harm had been done, both materially 
and psychologically. Burdened with external 
indebtedness and dreading a recurrence of in- 
flation, the countries of Europe had not the 
powers, either of resistance or recuperation, t0 Mj, there 
withstand the depression of the early Thirties. on 

Sir Arthur Salter, Director of the Economic Hy, han 
and Financial section of the League of Nations &, p or 
Secretariat during the first ten years after the 
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war, goes even further than the League mono- web 
graph. In World Trade and Its Future, he con- Bpolice or 


cludes that post-war reconstruction achieved its 


objective, which was to rebuild the pre-war mat Sani 


BS no sey 


system, beginning with “the removal of Statefour the } 
control and the establishment of conditions cated p 
favourable to private enterprise.” After the Percentas 


“success seemed almost complete 
The pre-war 


first ten years 


and likely to be permanent.” —— 


trency, 


system “with the one notable addition of the Mhone of § 
League of Nations” had been re-established. [Brash. 

Then came the sudden and devastating collapse, This i: 

in the economic life of the world, in its financial Argued, b 

system, in liamentary government, in the new ing ab 


structure of peaceful international relations. . . . 








044 The New Statesman and Nation, January 29, 1944 

It is to emphasise the central feature to 
tral Ghatronl te diay aphate of It 
oyd ig gee acting ng BAe =~ ote 
the this system proved in some respects unsuitable to 
Oval eS ne ae ee 
and control the new forces. ... This I believe to 
rse, be the essential significance of the post-war period 
with To-day there is a Gadarene drive, by big 
pro- Oe ee ee ok 
ter- 9% freedom, to remove all economic controls at the 
ong Mend of the war. The Atlantic City UNRRA 
> at # Conference showed a strong desire to confine 
lem [§ international co-operation to relief measures and 
for J to conduct reconstruction as a series of separate 


puts % national enterprises. 
The ff of the ; 

r to @ ruin Germany and to are 
res § clamouring to-day for stripping Germany of her 
ter- J heavy industries while at the same time 


dent J and manufactured goods to repair the vast 


-= iation. Those who wanted, in 1919, ,an 
her ‘ » “Beggar My Neighbour” » Peace, 
cted fj based on propositions tible 


: incompa 
pital and giving scope only for a brief scramble for 
profit before the deluge of a great slump, 
How Hf have found faithful imitators to-day. 


ied K. "Paxsacus 
ios | THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


general public ever realised that practically the 
Ness Mi whole of our gold reserve has gone up the spout ? 
erty @@ At the beginning of the war the Bank’s gold was 


"hey Hi Equalisation Fund, and then on the good old 
mic, @ authoritarian principle of what they don’t know 
ague HM doesn’t hurt’ em it, along with the Fund’s other 
lure Hi holdings, travelled abroad under the name of 
pur- @ Skinner. The Federal Reserve Board Bulletins 
rials Hi up to the time of Pearl Harbour gave a good clue 
and Hi ty its destination, but the Bulletin is not pre- 
© of Il scribed reading for the citizenry here. The Bank 



























n° MReturn now shows £241,000 in gold coin and 
HON; bullion to back a note issue of £1,000,000,000. 
me Chicken-feed is a mild term for this: a City 


pigeon wouldn’t deign to peck at it. An inter- 


ning Bnational championship has at last reverted to 
sah these shores. The American soap which claims 


299% per cent. purity, yields place to the British 
currency which is 99,%9; per cent. pure faith. 
Valuable space in the vaults has been released 
for coke storage and I trust the Bank hms taken 
sensible advantage of this. Incidentally has 
anyone noticed if a detachment of Guards still 
attends nightly to watch over the specie ? This 
is just the sort of custom which is observed to 
the crack of doom regardless of the original 


oom 
y in 
.em- 
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ation 
neral 


s of 


2 ‘0 Mipurpose. 

after MH In the piping days of peace, the efflux of a 
ally Moouple of bars from the Bank sent ripples of 
apprehension through the country, and Ministers 


made great play with German envelopes once 
plastered with a million Marks of postage stamps. 
$ there any sign now of public mistrust in the 
ency? Why, there are kiddies growing up 
who have rftver seen a banana, a lighted ‘street 


the 
1, to 
es. 
omic 


Hons Hamp or a flight from the currency. Bless your 
the Msoul, it is a rare drunk or road casualty whose 
ONO Mpockets do not yield three figures in notes to the 
Con Mpolice or hospital authorities. The British public 
d its must have lost weight on a wartime diet. There 
-wal Bis no sensible evidence of this. It has padded 


State 
tions 

the 
plete 


but the hollows with bank notes. As for sophis- 
ticated persons like myself who know all about 
Percentage cover, bullion content, standard of 
eness and the other requisites of a sound 


-wal Brurrency, well, here I am writing an article in the 
hy ope of garnering a few more units of the paper 
cd. ash, 

apse,™ This is all very well in wartime, it can be 
incial Mrgued, but afterwards we shall have to do some- 
new g about it. A £1,000 million note issue 





must have at least £250 million of gold behind it. 
How is this to be « ? There is no-secret about 
it. We can import {250 million of gold in 
exchange for £250 million of exports. The 
acquisition of gold is no different from the 
acquisition of tea, cotton, bananas or any other 
commodity in this respect. Now as far as I am 
—a. include me out of this arrangement. 
shall have had my bellyful of austerity by the 
end of this war. Regarding my household as 
an average of the 10 million households of the 
- U.K., I am not prepared to work and forgo 
£25 of cigarettes, le and other comestibles 
e the the epportunity of 
¢ coke, whitewashing the cellars 
reloading aoe bullion. are hard feelings 
am agreeable to borrowing the 
from the U.S.A. at 1 per cent., involving 
annual charge of 5s. on my household for 
terest. But this is an limit to my contribution 
the mind of the banking world. If 
top of that people come round to my door 
the Indigent Central Bankers’ 

Fund they will get their noses bitten off. 

Still, bless their hearts, the kind-hearted British 
public will probably agree to absorb a goodly 
amount of the stuff in order to relieve the strain 
on the accommodation at Fort Knox and to 
spare their South African cousins the incon- 
venience of turning over from mining to peach- 
growing. In that case I submit that it is entitled 
to get the maximum satisfaction out of the 
arrangement. We have been compelled sharply 
to revise our estimates of the wisdom, or rather 
lack of wisdom, of the East. The im partibus 
infidelium tag doesn’t trip so glibly when the 
Chinese are under discussion to-day, and Burma 
and Malaya have induced other questionings. 
Now when it comes to the use of the precious 
metals, the Oriental is inclined to ostentatious 
display. He gocs in for golden temple bells 
and roofs, gem-studded idols and bangle-adorned 
womenfolk. This does make for colour and 
picturesqueness of the landscape, but we be- 
nighted Occidentals, who excavate gold and 
promptly rebury it, used to refer deprecatingly 
to the barbaric splendour of the East. Our 
religion constrains us to chant longingly for the 
sight of pearly gates and streets of shining gold, 
but the family jewels and plate stay in the safe 
deposit vaults to be checked once a generation 
by the executors. Even at a coronation, paste 
‘substitutes are freely employed. I have always 
felt a little uncomfortable about this aspect of the 
higher civilisation, and the climax came when I 
had to lecture before the war on the latest refine- 
ments in the currency policy of the Western 
world. The thing began to sound like a grotesque 
parody of a football broadcast. The bullion 
market passes to the Bank of England! Over to 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund! Back to the 
bullion market! The commercial banks have got 
it! Yes! No! The Bank of France is cutting 
tn. Oh boy, the Federal Reserve Board is coming 
up at a great pace! The markect’s up on its feet 
and is shouting like—I beg your pardon. They’re 
over! They're over! No! Into touch. Square 
number eight. All this without more than half a 
dozen officials ever getting a glimpse of the ball, 
I mean the gold. I had the uneasy feeling that 
behind the impassive face of the Chinese student 
the gleeful thought was revolving ‘‘ This’ll make 
em roar in Chungking.’’ I was glad to hand over 
to a colleague and specialise in the good, old, 
honest-to-God straightforward, bread-and-butter 
racket of the holding company. 

If therefore we are going to replenish our gold 
stock, I submit it should be done in the following 
form. On the first convenient Christmas morning 
after the Armistice our womenfolk will wake up 
to find the bedside shelf arrayed with gold 
bangles, bracelets, brooches or whatnots, while 
we menfolk stand around with complacent 
smirks on our dials. Imagine the delighted 
squeals : ‘‘ But, darling, how lovely !’’ and then, 
after firm hands have been laid on the boodle, 
“You shouldn’t have. You can’t really afford 
it.”” Whereupon we shall look modestly down 
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he 
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our noses and mutter diffidently ‘‘ That’s all 
right, old lady, I cut out the smoking and drink 
for a bit.” And what we shall get away with 
after that! Ash on the carpet and three nights 
a week at the club while the girls run around 
chirping ‘“‘ Look what George has given me.’’ 
And if the domestic atmosphere ever gets sultry 
the subject can be turned with a deft ‘‘ By the 
way, old girl, I hope you’ve got that bangle in 
a safe place.”” Moreover, the whole thing could 
be put over with great éclat: Age of chivalry 
returns. British men pay striking tribute to women- 
folk. While the discomfited males abroad 
spend their time in belatedly placating their 
wives we can be capturing the export markets. 
From that point on, I am prepared to leave 
the future disposition of gold to the ladies. If, 
as I suspect, many of them begin to trade in for 
fur coats, I shall regard this as sensible behaviour. 
After all, the essential use of the stuff is as a war- 
chest, and the populace will be chivvied into 
surrendering its holdings as soon as hostilities 
begin. But on the next occasion there may not 
be time or opportunity to ship it abroad and bring 
back creature comforts in its place. A fur coat 
on the back is worth two tons of potential spam 
overseas. In any case, I suggest the men keep 
out of it altogether. G. L. SCHWARTZ 


SUNSET OVER A NINE 
DAYS’ WONDER 


Ow the way from an airfield in that country of 
bottomless lakes, spruce trees and talk of fishing, 
I saw the signpost which said “ To Callender.” 
With the nostalgia of an old song-hit that fabulous 
story nudged me, and I interrupted the good 
trout-talk to say : “‘ Not the Callender ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” said the pilot who didn’t mind 
being stationed here because of the fishing. 
“* Callender of the five children. Quints and all 
that. We used to see that doctor—what’sisname 
—Dafoe, dear old chap, when he was alive. Now 
this lake here. . .” 

The rim of road curved to the water and the 
regal colours of autumn were painted upon the 
hillside above. But like the old song-hit the 
fabulous story ran in my brain, that memorial of 
human virtuosity, of commercialism, publicity, 
curiosity, maternal talent and medical skill. To be 
in juxtaposition with that nine days’ wonder of 
all the pre-war world’s newsfronts was sufficiently 
compelling. To drive into the big town of that 
province, however, along a main street where the 
gold-rush shacks shyly leaned against ncon- 
lighted concrete and to read among the news- 
flashes outside the newspaper office that.a Japanese 
woman had just given birth to quintuplets was a 
definite call to the Callender road. 

It is a good road alongside a lake the wooded 
fringes of which bear, like warts and pimples, a 
succession of fancy summer-houses, Moulin- 
Rouge refreshment rooms, cottages and inns 
fancied or dreamed-up by men whose sub- 
conscious furniture is a movie-set. We drove fast 
because the pilot who fished knew the road and we 
feared losing the light at Callender. 

Soon we came to a cross-roads by an inn and 
a white finger to the left pointed to “ Dafoe 
Hospital.” We turned into a straight uphill road 
ironed out by thousands of wide-eyed sightseers 
from all over the world, from Wendell Willkie 
to Mrs. Marsden-Ackerley in her Rolls-Royce. 
That road has suspense. It is just long enough 
and solitary enough to make you wonder if you 
are going right ; it is just straight enough and hilly 
enough to encourage you on to the next rise. We 
scorched, from the modest house in Callender 
where they have just taken down the brass plate 
of the late saintly Dr. Dafoe to the first signs of 
the magic baby settlement—telling ourselves, 
as I suppose so many thousands have told each 
other, that the doctor must have traversed it once 
in as great a hurry. 

An establishment on the left of the road called 
“ Baby-View ” slowed us down. It is a holiday 
settlement where you may rent cabins and park 
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your automobile for days at a time the 
ac oened. ot te Hie orld’s Most 
Children. It looks closed. os rter fay 
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trees—a slightly dilapidated property. Our 
explains that this is the actual birthplace 
= PP -nyg were delivered to the hard- 
family of Dionne. Unlike 
Shakespeare's birthplace, i labeled * Private,” 
not drawing a crowd 
We enter now upon a plaza of hard surface, 
the centre of the Quint industry. wer ag ora 


to be the Quint’s new ae present 
establishment fitted with galleries of windows into 
which the curious may look without the five 
wonders seeing them in return lies behind stout 
gates upon our side of the plaza. It also is a fine 
modern building, more than worthy of its great 
purpose. 

We drive up to the car park for five thousand 
automobiles. Our brakes squeak and our slamming 
doors are loud in the presence of a splendid 
sunset. The lights go on in the rooms of the 
quintuplets. There is not a human being in 
sight. 

Mourning for the old pageantry of wonder, for 
the old news-fronts, like the nostalgic song-hits, 
I stroll over to the big shop advertised as kept by 
Madame Legros, “ Aunt and Midwife of the 
Quintuplets.” It is closed. The paint upon it is 
weathered. Maybe it is the evening light which 
makes it a trifle shabby. A great wooden clock 
above advertises times for the “next showing of 
the babies.” The hands look as if they may 
mever move again—for the babies must be 
something like six. 

Our pilot is a little disappointed by the solitari- 
ness which seems to my unaccustomed eyes so 
soothing. ‘“ There used to be six i 
attendants,” he murmurs apologetically. “‘ At 
least, let’s talk to the night watchman.” 

At his hutch by the entrance to the lighted 
windows where the magic children presumably 
are having their suppers, we pause unchallenged. 
Between the locked gates and the sunset no single 
soul is in sight. Glancing across to the public 
rest rooms labelled Ladies and Gents, desolate, 
abandoned, sombre with neglect, we retract from 
the nine days’ wonder in its hygienic, comfortable 
wilderness, and we pile in the car again for the 
Callender crossroads beneath the purple hills. 

At the inn, French and English Canadian voices 
discussing Russia with great passion, and the 
landlord, sighing over his photographs of Wendell 
Willkie and other celebrities, mentions the fact 
that he is really a professional singer. A customer 
explains that business is “all to hell.” “ What 
with gas shortage and tyre shortage, the children 
business had to pack up. . . . And there it is. 
Some of us can’t sell, some of us can’t stay put— 
and them children’s not been on show for a year.” 

We can see them by applying to their business 
manager in the local town perhaps. I suggest 
that perhaps they have such a great future that 
we shall see them again in happier days when 
there are gas and tyres. I tell them how I treasure 
the sight of that solitary sunset upon the scene of 
such great events. I am told a long pointless 
story about a man who was crowned by a bottle. 

JOHN PUDNEY — 
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British friends of Franco 
Trust his Royal Duke— 
Whitehall sends a protest, 
Franco cocks a snook. 
While the aid of Britain 
Tightens Franco’s clutch 
Some may think that Britain 
Doth protest too miuch. 


Franco backs the Axis, 

We express regret, 

Eden sends a warning, 

(Alba bears the threat). 
Franco puts his time-bombs 
On a British ship . . 
Foreign Office protests 

Are Franco’s comic strip. 


No damned flies on Franco, 

No damned flies on Hoare, 

Protests and offences 

They mutually ignore. 

Franco’s doing nicely 

Spanish hopes are sunk 

While the British lion 

Protects the fascist Excellentisimo Sedor de 
Francisco Franco, Jéfe del Estado, Generalisimo de los 


Ejércitos. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THE MOVIES 

“The Nazis Strike,” at Studio One. 
“Johnny Vagabond,” at London Pavilion. 

Revivals of all sorts are going on. Olivier joins the 
Bronté family, in Wuthering Heights ; there is Charles 
Laughton, in the days before he became lovable, 
bawling from the stern as Captain Bligh of “ The 
Bounty ”; and Un Carnet de Bal, seen so many times 
before, can be seen again at Studio One. Its merits 
and faults remain; the sentimental journey it sets 
out to explore is artificial as ever, but the episodes— 
if one can support the interviewing element—still 
dazzle. Rosay as the mother who has gone quietly 
mad rather than admit her son’s suicide, Louis 
Jouvet as the cynical proprietor of a boite de nuit, 
Pierre Blanchard in the most frightful of Mediter- 
ranean settings (there is an unequalled clinical horror 
in these sequences): perhaps it will all bear seeing 
again, if you haven’t yet exhausted your interest 
in this film. The excuse for a revisit to Duvivier is 
provided by another film in the programme, the 
second of Frank Capra’s series of seven films under the 
general title, Why We Fight. The present instalment, 
boosted by Mr. Churchill, begins with Germany 
rearming and Hitler dreaming geo-politics, and takes 





us through the first shocking stages of his Drang Nach 


Osten. Harshly dramatic the clang of events, and 
from these brilliantly pieced-together newsreels 
particular shots drill down on the nerve. Munich: 
no crook’s parlour ever staged a shadier-looking 
group ; see, especially, the moth-eaten Daladier slink 
in. The rape of Poland: figures and diagrams, as 
well as newsreels, give a more precise and horrifying 
picture of this invasion than any yet screened. 

In The Nazis Strike, as in the others of this series 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow readers to p to this 
per to any part ritish ire (excepting ire 
Northern. Ireland) and to any country of the American Pes 

(excepting iencies of enem oa countries) but 
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POLITICAL TRENDS 

Smr,—Your kindly references to my Political 
Quarterly study of election possibilities incite me to 
add a few notes bringing the picture up to date, for 
my article was necessarily written a while ago. 

1. The leftish trend in many countries holding 1943 
elections, which is analysed in my Political Quarterly 
elections, now appears more clearly in other countries 
where elections are still impossible. In Yugoslavia 
unmistakably ; i in Greece ; in France confusedly ; and 
in Spain growingly; and in Italy, where Communism 
is emerging as a strong force oo. The prestige of 
Russia is an important facte~ « “roughout Europe as 
well as in the Dominions. 

2. Skipton confirms a tr:d which I traced back 
some years. And Miss Balfour should, on the basis 
of our North Country polling studies, have won 
Darwen if she had asked for a 9 p.m. voting extension. 
These results correspond with great war successes 
and peak popularity for the P.M., who lends his full 
support to Government candidates. 

3. The Tory Reformers have (since I wrote) 
emerged as primarily preoccupied with perpetuating 
the Coalition. This, from young, able M.P.s, is a 
striking indication. 

4. Yet the assumptions of inevitable Conservative 
election success under Churchill continue, and even 
increase—e.g. this week, Sunday Times political 
correspondent ; A, J. Cummings, in News Chronicle; 
while J. L. Garvin in Sunday Express actually foresees 
a mere plebescite for the P.M. The idea that one man 
can carryma whole party and hundreds of individual 
candidates does little credit to the common sense of an 
electorate much re-educated by the events of six 
years past. It is also important to recognise that 
Mr. Churchill does not yet stand in the public eye 
Conservative leader, but as Coalition Chief, with 1 
background of independence and non-party criticism. 
If and when he changes this position, he will change 
popular attitudes too. 

On the objective evidence, at present it seems that, 
for worse or for better, the Conservative Party, even led 
by Mr. Churchill, will have difficulty in winning, 
unless they replace many current candidates and 
policies by the young, lively and socially conscious, 
and unless their opponents let the chance go througi 
disunity, vacillation, timidity, near-sight, and an old- 
fashioned approach. 

What amazes me is that so few see the present set-up 
realistically. Surely it does not need even my humbi: 
statistics ? It only needs a little attentive listening in 
pub and bus, NAAFI, ABCA and ABC. 

TOM HARRISSON 


B.B.C.: 


Smr,—Mr. Crossman divides wireless listening 
into “‘two sharply distinguished species ’*—pleasant 
background noises to some other activity and serious 
listening. He thinks the two programmes now pro 
vided should be arranged to cater respectively fo 
these “needs” without poaching on each other’ 
preserves. 
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has one to rush to the machine and turn the beastly 
thing off. 
The Army and Navy Club. 


CLIvE GARCIA. 


Str,—In his second article on the B.B.C. pro- 
grammes, Mr. Crossman appears to be going alto- 
gether too far when he writes that in the case of 
religious worship broadcasting is positively harmful. 
If broadcasting is the means of keeping away from 
church the type of Christian who prefers his hot 
fire and tea, it may well be argued that good service 
is done both to the Church itself and the community 
at large. 

Apart from this, Mr. Crossman surely forgets the 
case of the old people and the sick. Quite unable to 
reach any place of worship they appreciate the sub- 
stitute enormously. Balancing this good against 
the possible harm it seems that one scale is heavily 
weighted. 


119 Wigorn Road, Smethwick. 


T. D. Roserts 


MR. HUDSON AND THE FARMERS 


Sir,—Your special correspondent’s article on Mr. 
Hudson and the farmers is remarkable for its mixture 
of emotionalism, distortion of fact and downright 
untruth. To bring up against the farmer his having 
lived at home while pursuing his essential work, a 
_privilege that the vast majority of other war-workers 
enjoy, is mere hysteria. 

To quote 27s. 6d. as the price of barley when this 
figure is the maximum price given only for the best 
malting barley and to fail to mention that the other 
is only 14s. 6d., is hardly fair tactics. To 
19s. 6d. as the price of wheat when the price is 
only 15s. is simply a lie. Most of the figures in the 
article are similarly worthless. Your correspondent, 
for himself, ignores that Mr. Hudson’s 
i was ed in 1942. 
would have thought that had the farmers indeed 
making excessive profits two years would have 
been enough time for Mr. Hudson to find this out. 

The truth is, of course, that the small farmer— 
and 80 per cent of farmers hold not more than 100 
acres—is earning less than the average farm labourer 
who gets from 65s. to 90s. I can vouch for this 
from my own experience and from that of other small 
farmers I know. It is confirmed by Mr. Clement 
Davies, M.P., who recently made an enquiry into 
the earnings of farmers in Wales. His comment 
was “a form of slavery.” The figures given by a 
Midland Accountant in the Times last week also 
confirm my estimate. In conclusion, I challenge 
your correspondent to produce figures of farm incomes 
from authentic sources such as I quote. One cannot 
accept figures derived, on your correspondent’s own 
confession, from gossip in clubs, pubs and buses. 


Hailstone Farm, JEAN SAVERY 
Blockley, Glos. 


[Our correspondent replies: “‘ The writer of this 
letter is wrong on every point. (1) The amount of 
non-malting barley sold is negligible. (2) The writer 
has forgotten the £4 an acre wheat subsidy, which 
brings the effective price up to 19s. 6d. (3) There are 
black spots, e.g., the Nottingham area referred to by 
the Midland Accountant in his letter to the Times, 
where the small farmer may earn no more than Mr. 
Savery says. Some such areas have already received 
special aid from the Ministry. The general picture 
of English farming, even where the farms are small, 
is prosperous. I could quote many figures in support 
of this statement, but Mr. Savery is unlikely to be 
convinced until the Minister thinks fit to disclose 
the comprehensive figures which he is believed to 
possess.” —Ep. N.S. & N.] 
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EDUCATION BILL 

Sm,—Is the Christian religion, after all these 
centuries of prestige and privilege, to fall back on 
the secular support of the State to guarantee it a 
hearing ? Are School Prayers to be conducted under 
the compulsory auspices of the Government? Are 
members of the teaching profession—so urgently in 
need of recruits—to feel that promotion to its leading 
positions is threatened with religious tests? Such 
are the implications of Mr. Butler’s proposals for 
religious instruction, and for this reason al! four 
professional associations representing the heads and 
assistants in s¢condary schools have pronounced 
against the principle of compulsion. 

“ Permissive legislation is the character of a free 
people. It is easy to adopt compulsory legislation 
when you have to deal with those who only exist to 
obey. But in a free country, and especially in a 
country like England, you must trust to persuasion 
and example as the two great elements if you wish 
to effect any considerable changes in the manners of 
the people.” Surely we have not changed so grievously 
for the worse as not to recognise in Disraeli’s words 
the authentic voice of the true national temper. 

Are we to assume that Christian persuasion and 
example no longer prevail? And, if so, who has 
persuaded Mr. Butler that compulsion will succeed ? 
Instead of revitalising religion it may very well do 
little more than secure the facade behind and beneath 
which the foundations may crumble. It will give a 
new lease of life to those conditions of sterile security 
which will eventually destroy the very thing that Mr. 
Butler is anxious to preserve. 

It is no defence to say that “the old-established 
rights of conscience” are to be preserved. Is it not 
a fact that this measure is designed to ferbid educa- 
tionists, no matter how devoted and skilful, to organise 
themselves into groups as schools for the teaching of 
children with the aid of the State, unless they are 
prepared to put before the children an ultimate 
interpretation of life presentable in terms of a religious 
formula? What is the evidence that such is the 
will of the country ? This is surely no way te combat 
what is loosely described as secularism. It is even 
contrary to the principle of toleration recently laid 
down by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who has 
recently said in his essay: What Christians Stand 
For in the Secular World: “ It would be recognised 
that men can live at peace with one another only if 
each individual and each group renounces the claim 
to have the final and decisive word.” The italics are 
mine. To throw secularism on the resources of 
private enterprise by adopting the policy of ‘‘ You 
pray and we'll pay” is to introduce an economic 
sanction into a sphere where its results have so often 
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defined place in the life of the schools than by 
starving the secularists into surrender. 
between Pentecost and Whitehall will have to 
reduced. 

Westminster City School. 


a 


Sirn,—There is a serious error of fact in your 
comments this week on Mr. Butler’s failure to propose 
abolition of fees in all schools receiving aid from public 
funds. You state that on this issue “ Mr. Butler can, 
of course, seek shelter behind the Fleming Committee, 
which has not yet presented its report.” But at Me. 
Butler’s request, made in November, 1942, the Fleming 
Committee prepared a special report on this specific 
issue, and their findings were published in March, 
1943. The majority report, signed by 11 out of the 18 
members of the Committee, recommended the 
abolition of tuition fees in all grant-aided secondary 
schools, including direct grant schools. Mr. Butler. 
cannot, therefore, seek shelter behind the Fleming 
Committee on this issue, though he has still to receive 
their recommendations on the closer association of 
the public schools with the general educational 
system. His failure to include in the Bill provision for 
the abolition of fees in all types of grant-aided 
secondary schools is therefore much more significant 
than your erroneous statement would suggest—he has 
deliberately chosen to ignore the recommendations of 
the majority on the issue which they considered at 
his request. W. A. CLAYDON, 

Maidstone Grammar School, Headmaster 

{It is true that the Fleming Committee, by a 
majority, recommended the abolition of fees in all 
schools receiving State aid, but the Committee pointed 
out that it was difficult to disentangle this issue from 
other issues on which it had to report later. Accord- 
ingly, on this point its‘ report seems to have been 
officially regarded as tentative and interim.—Eb., 


N.S. & N.] 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir,—Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s penetrating review 
of A Victorian School betrayed certain qualms about 
the present condition of Wellington College; he 
noted, pointedly, that no mention had been made of 
its present headmaster, and hinted at a possible 
attempt to rebuild that humpty-dumpty array of 
vajues of charactcr-strafing from which Mr. Longden 
had rescued it. I can confirm his suspicions. Agree- 
ing with Mr. Mortimer about Mr. Talboys’s urbanity, 
one may still find an insufficiency in his polite 
humanism. For he discerns the real tradition of the 


work 
bombs that destroyed his have made of that work a 


legend. I. Murray 
King’s College, (Old Wellingtonian) 
Cambridge. 


CARL MIERENDORFF 

S1r,—The news of the tragic death of Dr. Carl 
Mierendorff during the Leipzig raid of December 4, 
1943, has come as a very painful shock to his friends 
in this country. His disappearance is the more regret- 
table, as he was one of the very few German Socialist 
leaders who did not regard the coming to power of 
Hitler as an inevitable catastrophe. As early as March, 
1929, he stressed the growing danger of National 
Socialism as the direct consequence of economic 
distress on the one hand and of the unflinching 
endeavour of all the reactionary forces in Germany 
to regain power, on the other. In Sozialistische 
Monatshefte and Die Gesellschaft he published 
remarkable articles on the constitutional weaknesses 
of the Weimar Republic, urging especially the necessity 
for a new electoral system, pleaded for extensive co- 
operation between Germany and France and defended 
wholeheartedly the idea of European federation. 

Mierendorff’s popularity in his own constituency 
(Hesse-Darmstadt) spread swiftly over the whole of 
Germany after his election to the Reichstag in Sep- 
tember, 1930. Together with his Russian friend, 
Professor Tschachotin; he became the creator of 
entirely new propaganda methods based on the 
symbolism of the three arrows. After the general 
elections of March sth, 1933, his life was continually in 
danger, but he managed to elude the S.S. and Gestapo 
until June 13th, when he was arrested in Frankfurt on 
the Main. Before May 1oth, when the Social Demo- 
cratic group of the Reichstag voted for Hitler’s “ peace 
policy,” Mierendorff had worked out a resolution 
condemning the numerous crimes already committed 
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in Germany by Hitler’s S.A. and S.S. But with few 
exceptions the parliamentary group refused to 
endorse it. 

During his five years of detention in the concen- 


acknowledged his strength “7 teie belek 
comtadeship. The time has not yet come when we can 
give details of his extremely brave feats during and 
, he was an uncom- 
promising enemy of National Socialism and a faithful 
ally inside Germany. His loss is irreparable, his 
example highly encouraging. 
ARTUR EGon BRATU 


LEADERSHIP 

Str,—This is alarming, this picture that Alfred 
Edwards has drawn for us of the members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, each modestly declining 
nomination in a paralysis of blushing confusion, 
horrified at C. R. Attlee’s daring “ appeal to members 
to break this convention and in future to go to a 
vote.” No wonder Common Wealth has stepped 
forward to take charge ! 

Like Critic, Alfred Edwards hastens to eulogise 
Attlee’s “‘ many good qualities ” and regrets his lack 
of “‘ that indefinable thing, leadership. 

He seems to yearn for some kind of Labour “ Win- 
ston Churchill.” But is not that a contradiction in 
terms ? Is there not an essential difference between 
Socialist leadership and Tory leadership ? Does not 
the record of European politics over the last ten years 
provide some food for thought along this line ? Does 
Alfred Edwards not agree that the recent history of the 
Labour Party would seem to suggest that the flam- 
boyant personality, the Jeader type, almost inevitably 
carries with it the seed of its own corruption? 

Did Arthur Henderson possess “ that indefinable 
thing, leadership ” ? Certainly not in the sense that 
Critic and Alfred Edwards conceive it. Yet he was 
admittedly the greatest Foreign Secretary that Britain 
has ever had.. Without experience in diplomacy and, 
in spite of serious physical and political handicaps, he 
attained his leadership in world affairs in two short 
years. Was he not, in 1932, when out of office and 
not even a delegate to Geneva, chairman of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and did not the nations insist 
on his retention of that leadership, despite the machina- 
tions of Britain’s 1931 National Government ? 

Wherein lay Arthur Henderson’s greatness as a 
leader ? Surely in his simple, straightforward sincerity 
and his determination to translate his ideals into reality. 

Glasgow. JAMES WALKER 
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by Assassination 
HUGH BYAS 


The author, who has spent 
twenty-three years in Tokyo, 
has written one of the most 
authoritative and informed 
volumes yet published about 


terrorised their superiors and 
the civilian government into 
conformity with their own 
ideals. A book that is to Japan 
what Rauschning’s Revolution 
of Nthilism was to Germany. 
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We are now accepting subscriptions 
for 1944 for all Soviet periodicals, 


illustrated magazines and magazines 
for the young. 
Call at any of Collet’s Bookshops 
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Oran Harbour.’ 


Japan. Itisascathing exposure | magazines and newspapers in English 
of the methods of the Japanese | and Russian. These publications cover THE RO AD 
Government and shows, as Mr. | the field of economics, sociology, 
Churchill has already empha- | politics, geography, natural science, 
sised, that the younger armyand | technology, industry, medicine, TO TUNI S 
naval officers have ruthlessly | biology, education, fiction, critique, 


observant, 


15 Dundas Street, C.1 
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V. S. PRITCHETT 
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in a broadcast talk, said: | 
A. D. Divine is an | 
excellent reporter. | 
pieced together a terrific 
and horrifying picture of 
the heroic naval dash into 


A. D. Divine 


‘A first-class journalist, 
quick, 


gifted ” DAILY SKETCH. 10s. 64. 
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Two Novels by 
JEAN ROSS 


STRANGERS | 
UNDER OUR ROOF 


“Miss Jean Ross writes with a | 
sharpness of sense and a feminine 
} allusiveness of sentiment which 
between them enable her. ..to | 
} bring off a subtle effect of comedy. 
At its best the comedy she achieves 
in this latest novel has a delicate and 
, alin edge.” The Times. 


WOMEN IN EXILE | 


* A richer and much more inter- 
esting piece of work than the run 
of novels about wartime conditions } 
.. An individual, clever and finely- 
textured pieceof work.” The Times. 
“Her characters come leaping to 
life from the first page.”’ 
Graham Greene. 
* Outstanding. . its chief character 
is strikingly good.” 
Frank Swinnerton. 


75. 6d. net each 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


bodies are preserved endlessly in ice, or the fly 
for ever printed flawlessly in amber, his stories 
appear new to the minds of every generation, 


and read so many of the overwhelming 
of literature. -But Mérimée remains 
crystalline, exact, apparent. - The interesting thing 
is hi I mean his refusal to 
be a great man in the histrionic manner of the 
nineteenth century. Where his contemporaries 
in France and England seem to have gone to the 
wig-makers. to dress for the character part of 
prophet, thinker and visionary, and to prepare the 
long oration of their careers, Mérimée steps back. 


century, are going to be great men. Their role 
and their audience will be everything to them. 
But when we look at Mérimée it appears to us 
that the sight of so many vibrant egotisms, warm- 
ing up their engines and preparing to take off 
with a roar, must have produced in him a perverse 
decision, a decision without modesty, to stay 
isolated on the ground. And we know that it 
was his singular aim not to be a great man, but 
to be a scholar and a gentleman—an English 
gentleman, of all things, as romantic Frenchmen 
conceive that character to be. In other words, 
Mérimée was just as much an actor, just as much 
an heir of the Romantics and’ just as much a 
prophet, I think, as the rest of his contemporaries. 
He was si the reverse of the medal. Like 
Stendhal, he discloses that the other side of 
Romanticism is the quest for personal power and 
for a primitive justification of it. He is not an 
aristocrat who inherits power in some sense as 
a trust; he is a middle-class man, the servant of 
aristocrats, who becomes the libertine of the will 
to power in human beings, p ing it, inciting 
it, probing it, and in the story of Colomba exalt- 
ing it. The themes of Carmen, of Tamango, of 
his superb historical novel, the Chronicle of 
Charles IX, of Mateo Falcone and even of that 
ironical little comedy of manners L’Abbé Aubain, 
are all alike in this respect: they are ruthless 
private wars, his people are goaded by pride or 
vanity to seek dominion. And when one side 
or the other has won, or when both have 
destroyed each other—what is left? For people 
whose lives play such a tune, Mérimée is too 
honest an artist and too clear minded to suggest 
that anything can be left but the emptiness of con- 
quest. A shocking laugh there may be, like 


Colomba’s derision when she sits back well-fed 


pro- 

kind of writer who 
would succeed the prophets. His critical intelli- 
, the clear ring of an intellect unsheathed 

the heart, evokes an echo in ourselves. He 

is the scholar, the artist, the poet of insensibility. 


the nineteenth century delude; 
heart, prepares to repel by a 
superb display of strategy and marksmanship, and 
declares that the aim of man must be a self-control 
so established, a mistrust so masked, that he 


into that trap. He rewrote Colomba sixteen 
times to be sure of avoiding it. His economy of 
narrative is native to his guarded and scholarly 
mind. One may resent a curtness which was 
the fruit of mistrust, and one may add that the 
man who is not duped has a fundamentally tire- 
some attitude to life; but the economy of Mérimée 
has another root. It lies in his rare gift of order, 
which I take to Be the first essential of good narra- 
tive. It is Mérimée’s gift of order which enables 
him to place his scenes, as Turgenev and Pushkin 
did, briefly but infallibly before our eyes; to 
know, in Colomba, for example, how much of 
Corsica to describe, how far to dilate on local 
custom, how far to build up his anecdotes about 
the vendetta until the main vendetta of the story 
looms over us like an iron cloud, impassable and 
momentous on a mountain road. A great part of 
the pleasure of reading his stories comes from our 
awareness of their construction. At each phrase 
we are conscious of being set free from the irrele- 
vances by which other writers mystify the reader, 
and of being directed by a mind that knows how 
to eliminate. One of the many difficulties the 
novelist has is to discern situation clearly; and 
whatever Mérimée may lose by his gift of isolat- 
ing certain elements of character, he gains by the 
clarification of issues. So that we are able in 
Colomba simultaneously to hold in the mind 
many contrary things. We watch Colomba’s 
will to revenge working on her brother’s mind, 
but we do not lose sight of the civilisation he 
has, or the difficult nervous English girl he 
has left in Ajaccio. Even at the crisis of the 
book, when Colomba’s conspiracy breaks and 
murder, somehow and somewhere, is inevitable, 
we never lose sight of the sunlight and the fog on 
the maquis and of the chattering Colonel and his 
daughter ambling cheerfully towards the awful 
hour when—as the bandit says—there will be 
fresh meat for sale in the town. Mérimée, of 
course, gets his effect by a remarkable prose style 
which deliberately lowered the emotional tem- 
perature in order to heighten the intellectual 
excitement. He excels by his skill at rendering 
the depths by keeping to the surface, by attending 
to the beguiling and untrustworthy smile (? ) of 
life. His own emotions abstain from the narra- 
tive and, as I said before, we are free— 
that sense of freedom is the great gift of the 
Romantic tradition. With him we are free, also, 
of the Romantic burden. And even at the end, 
when the shock comes, as it always does in 
Mérimée, when we see him going too far and 


Colomba jéering at the broken father whose sons 
have been murdered, we are left reluctantly admir- 
ing the wicked perfection of the scene, the 
savagery of the irony. In the same way the end 
of Tamango is perfect. 

In their dissociation of power and energy and 
pride from the rest of life, Stendhal and Mérimée 
are prophetic of Fascism. And Mérimée added 
a predeliction for primitive types. He is saved 
from the complete accusation by his scholarship 
and by his detachment. Mérimée does not desire 
to return to the primitive or to a world without 
mercy. He declined to have an organic concep- 
tion of history. He was an anthropologist, not 
a mystic. Even his Byronism was moderated to 
the temper of what became a gentleman. He has 
much in common with Pushkin, whom he trans- 
lated, a harder, frozen Pushkin always on guard. 
His mind was sceptical. There is a clear state- 
ment of his. scepticism in his historical novel 
The Chronicle of Charles IX where he extracts 
the utmost irony out of the religious wars and 
the massacres of St. Bartholomew and detaches 
himself from the tale half-way through in order 
to explain his method of writing history to the 
reader. “This is not the last time brothers will 
kill each other in France,” says the dying convert 
to his Huguenot brother; and Mérimée excels in 
describing the ambiguities of conscience in an age 
when professions of faith do violence to the soul. 
This novel set out to debunk the laden and 
stolid histories of Sir Walter Scott, and it 
reads as if it were written, not in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but in the last 
twenty years. There is a succession of incom- 
parable scenes, and there is no dead wood. Again, 
our pleasure is a double one; we are watching 
the building of the characters and the story while 
we are borne along by it. And again we are 
struck by another aspect of Mérimée which brings 
him close to us: what he passes off as his belief 
in anecdote is really his perfunctory name for 
documentation. Unfeeling he may be, but he 
can reconstruct an environment, a period, the 
corner of a battlefield, a gaming table, a Corsican 
hut or a house of rendezvous in Seville with a 
fidelity to their normal condition which many a 
more profuse and human writer has failed to 
achieve. He has the patience, the grace, the 
exactitude if he has also the perfunctoriness of 
the amateur. A writer might learn his art from 
him and dread the perfection he had learned. 

V. S. PritcHett 


NEWMAN ON OPERA 


Opera Nights. By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
355. 


I have been told that George Moore liked to 
startle the company by expressing a boundless 
admiration for the prose of Newman. When 
reminded of the exceedingly disagreeable things 
that he had said about the Cardinal’s style in 
Hail and Farewell, he would airily reply: “ My 
dear sir, I do not refer to the Cardinal, than 
whom no one has written more abominably. I 
refer to the musical critic.” 

Apocryphal no doubt, the story is none the 
less ben trovato. Many who have read their 
Newman Sunday in, Sunday out, for twenty 
years or more feel that his easy, urbane, persuasive 
style is too generally taken for granted. There 
are, I know, musicians who contend that his 
criticism suffers from a Wagner-fixation, or— 
more generally—a fixation upon the nineteenth 
century, to the detriment of the twentieth and 
the eighteenth: But do they realise for how 
many thousands Mr. Newman has put not only 
musical criticism, but music itself, on the map ? 
His manner of writing, free from jargon and 
reflecting the content of a well-read and logical 
mind, attracts especially those professional and 
literary men who are inclined to regard music as 
a mystery, at once above and below their proper 
sphere—splendid and majestical, no doubt, but 
inspiring in its hierophants a vast amount of 
high-falutin and clap-trap. Such listeners. a 


Putnam, 











Bo 

most desirable of recruits, feel when they 

come across Mr. ’s writings that sanity 

and wit are not after all with musical 

criticism. . The range of his scholarship is 
comment on the 


anew the entire us of material (the most 
extensive, perhaps, t any artist has ever left 
behind him) in order to produce what looks like 
one of the classical biographies of our 
time. This work, like The Ring, has grown in the 
course of composition, and is now, I believe, 
intended to form a tetralogy, of which two parts 
have so far a d. And just as the com 
left his young Siegfried in the depths of the forest 
while he polished off those two trifles Tristan and 
Die Meistersinger, so, in the heat of the struggle, 
the biographer has paused to refresh himself, 
and incidentally his public, by the production 
of this charming parergon on opera. 

It is not, however, a slight work ; its 628 pages 
centain plot and music analyses, supported by a 
mass of miscellaneous information, of twenty- 
nine operas. Let me say at once that, enjoyable 
as every chapter is, I am at a loss to understand 
the principle on which these operas have been 
selected. Printed in no particular order, they 
range in date from Orfeo to Wozzeck, and in 
familiarity from Cavalleria Rusticana to La Fuive. 
One might have expected either an attempt to 
be comprehensive and include everything well 
known, or alternatively a frank reliance on the 
author’s individual fancy. Opera Nights does a 
little in both lines. Those grubby twins, Cav 
and Pag, put in an appearance, neatly brushed 
and pinafored and reflecting the greatest credit 
on Nurse Newman for their turn-out, but 
remaining none the less the same noisy and un- 
prepossessing infants as before. On the other 
hand, to our lasting advantage, long essays, with 
a copious use of music type, are-devoted to some 
works for which the author evidently feels an 
especial affection. Among these the 40-page 
paper on Les Troyens is outstanding, and arouses 
in the reader the keenest longing to hear an 
adequate performance of that masterpiece ; 
scarcely less valuable are the chapters on Elektra 
and Der Rosenkavalier. Wagner is wholly 
excluded, but we detect a particular sympathy 
in the treatment (among others) of The 
Barber of Baghdad, Manon, Pelléas et Mélisande 
and Die Fledermaus. The Russians, too—Boris 
Godunov, Prince Igor, Eugen Onegin, Cog d’Or— 
are handsomely treated. Then there is a category 
of operas which arouse in the writer not admira- 
tion so much as amusement and curiosity, and 
provoke some of his most entertaining sallies ; 
among these are Lakmé, Thais and Les Huguenots, 
“Both Scribe and Meyerbeer,” he remarks of 
the last-named, “‘ were perhaps born a century 
too soon; in these days they would have found 
the ideal sphere for the exhibition of their peculiar 
talents in Hollywood.” : 

Mozart gets two entries: The Seraglho (admir- 
ably done) and Cos? fan tutte. The latter strikes 
me as the only heavy-handed chapter in the 
volume, and provides plenty of ammunition to 
those musicians who claim that Mr. Newman is 
imperfectly at home in the eighteenth century. 
He does, one must admit, seem a trifle insensitive 
to the peculiar fascination of this lovely little 
work; the objections which he makes to this or 
that feature in the score, though quite logical 
and sensible in the study, seem wholly irrelevant 
in the theatre. He is much troubled, for example, 
by the “ difficulty of deciding whether Mozart 
is serious or not at this moment or that,” and has 
this passage on the “ farewell ”’ quintet and trio 
of the first act: 


The lovely music, in and by itself, breathes, 
surely, the very pathos of parting. 


These, we feel 


instance, to write of that A major aria of Ferrando, 
Un’ aura amorosa, loved by most musicians and 
all audiences, that it is “‘ not merely conventional 
but commonplace,” “long” and again “ exces- 
sively long”; forgetting that no singer has 
found the slightest difficulty in getting it on to 
one side of a gramophone record, which is, after 
all, the normal length of a Mozart aria. “ Doing 
his musical best according to his lights and those 
of his epoch”; such is Mr. Newman’s verdict, 
oddly suggestive of the headmaster’s comments 
at the foot of the school report; one begins to 
think that poor little Wolfgang would do better 
to take up carpentry next term. 

The paper on Cosi is, however, the only flaw 
in a collection which promises to do for opera 
what Tovey has done for the concert repertory. 
A Toveian characteristic is the insistence on 
getting down to the bottom of every problem and 
back to the beginning of each story; one of the 
pleasures of Opera ‘Nights is provided by the 
author’s tireless tracing of the plot to its source, 
and his determination to leave no loose ends in 
its exposition. It is a book which newcomers to 
opera will find invaluable, while others will 
welcome the recollections which it will bring of 
pleasures now remote. The price may seem high, 
but the book’s length and richness in musical 
quotation may be held to justify it. Not so, how- 
ever, the illustrations (an excessively familiar 
gallery of operatic worthies, not always of the 
most exalted rank) which accord ill with the 
author’s rather obvious contempt for singers as 
arace. Some of them might with advantage have 
been replaced by photographs of the best modern 
stage designs for the chosen operas—the brilliant 
Eugen Onegin sets, for example, used at the 
Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


A LOST LEADER 


So Far. By W. J. Brown, M.P. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


So Far is the autobiography of a brilliant Trade 
Union leader. Since 1911, when at the age 
of seventeen he put the boy clerks’ case to the 
Macdonnell Commission, answering no less than 
270 questions, until to-day, when he sits as Inde- 
pendent Member for Rugby, W. J. Brown has 
been organising Civil Servants in Trade Unions 
and teaching them the use of Trade Union power 
for transforming not only their working conditions 
but the whole life of the country. Under his 
leadership in the 1920’s the C.S,C.A. became 
something more than an organisation for wage 
and salary negotiation. It inspired thousands of 
black-coated workers with the belief that Trade 
Unionism was meant not merely to defend the 
workers’ conditions within. capitalism, but to 
transform capitalism itself. The Civil Servants 


all their funds and assets in support of 


_ the 
Now W. J. Brown is not only outside the 


Labour movement; he is one of its bitterest critics; 
and his provide some 
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character, balance to a hasty judgment, and 
humility to a somewhat cocksure mind. 

It is strange how the curve of W. J. Brown’s 
career parallels that of the movement from which 
he has withdrawn. They rise and fall together. 
For if an individual character cannot survive in 
political isolation, it is also true that a movement 
must languish which drives out men of his quality. 
Labour can justify expulsion of men like Cripps 
by pointing to his upper-class origin and his tardy 
conversion to Socialism. W. J. Brown has gone 
the way of Cripps, although his youth was an 
almost perfect type of the development of a work- 
ing-class Socialist leader before 1914. 

Son of a Margate plumber, he was brought up 
with six brothers and sisters on £2 a week. Both 
his parents were obviously unusual personalities; 
stunted by the sheer drabness of life, they jarred 
on each other. Family life was not happy. 
Brown won a scholarship to a high school and 
developed the inevitable inferiority complex of 
the Board School. At 14} he left school to earn 
his living in London, and after a year of dead-end 
occupations by day and reading by night, won a 
place by open examination in the humblest rank 
of the Civil Service—the boy clerks. He describes 
all this so directly and unaffectedly that the early 
chapters of So Far read like the beginning of a 
Dickens novel. His first years, working in the 
Post Office Savings Bank on 14s. 74d. a week, 
were, he writes, the happiest of his life. There, 
in controversy with his fellow clerks, his mind 
began to grow up. 

He went through stages of conversion to re- 
ligion, conversion to Socialism, conflict between 
Christian theology and Darwinism, conversion to 
fanatical Marxism and Pacifism, culminating in 
a violent opposition to the war of 1914. It was 
this intellectual development which. drove him 
into Trade Union activity. Unlike an older 
generation who first built Unions and then heard 
of Socialism, Brown started organising his fellow 


| 
: 


_ clerks because Marx told him that Trade Unions 


were the instruments of Socialist revolution. 

Perhaps this mental development accounts for 
his subsequent conflicts with the Trade Union 
bureaucracy. Whereas the other Trade Union 
leaders regarded and still regard Trade Unionism 
as an end in itself, and’ politics as a secondary 
activity, Brown conceived his black-coated union 
of Civil Servants as an instrument of political 
action. Inevitably he began to consort with those 
Socialist M.P.s—for the most part intellectuals— 
who shared his view of the function of the Trade 
Union. In 1930 he supported the Mosley memo- 
randum on unemployment. A few months later 
he resigned from the Parliamentary Party, though 
he refused to join Mosley’s new party. 

So Far leads to two important conclusions. In 
the first place, it is the organisations of black- 
coated workers (whatever their social origin) 
which give the impetus to social change. In the 
second place, unless unity is maintained between 
black-coated and industrial workers, the energy 
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embellishments that are in themselves further 
startings of factual enterprise, adventures of the 
mind as exciting as physical explorations. 

this, possibly, may also be explained 


Both were for him matters of colossal strain, 
sustained effort of - and oe — simul- 
taneous stretching of mind muscle, — 

In 1865, while he was still at Cambridge, he 
adopted—if so vast and unprofitable an enterprise 
can have been consciously undertaken—this con- 
ception of the world as something pristine, and 
not sophisticated and time-weary. The conscious- 
ness, perhaps, lay in the effort to reorgamise the 
English language so that he could express that 


incidence of physical comforts and discomforts. 
One can marvel at his re-creation of the fierce, 
i i morality of the primitive peoples 
in Arabia Deserta and The Dawn in Britain. 
One can even admire the way in which he hacks 
his way toward an expression in prose and verse 
of that morality, as it were with a two-handed 
sword. But common sense refuses to believe that 


true mysticism. Without it, cult, dogma, round- 
about-ism and rigmarole supervene. 

Did Doughty fall into that error? I believe he 
did, at | in his medium of words. We can 
that his Arabs were real Arabs (we have 
Lawrence’s word for it), and that in The 
Dawn in Britain his Frankish and Iberian Goths 


guage in which Doughty tells the story. By com- 
paring the prose of the one great book, and the 
verse of the other, with Elizabethan writings, we 
begin at once to have misgivings. Doughty 
claimed Spenser as his verse-master. But I 
wonder why he did not claim Chapman, with 
whom he had much closer affinity, both intellectu- 
ally and rhythmically? Spenser’s verse was fluid, 
and glowing with that romantic colour (through 
an inspired use of epithets) which Doughty dis- 
claimed. Doughty’s verse suggests that he got 
the desert sands into his system. It ploughs its 
way knee-deep in shifting obstinacies. It labours 
round in circles, in a sort of lubberly dance that 
may have an esoteric significance if the reader has 
patience and energy enough to search. One can 
examine his technique in detail and remain com- 
pletely puzzled. Why does he play such tricks 
with syntax, leaving sentences hanging over? 
Why does he clog up simple statements so that 
one has to sort out the facts and set them up 
afresh? Merely to take one example of his eccen- 
tricity, his use of the comma sets one doubting 
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the claims that have been made for -his work by 
his John the Baptist, Edward Garnett, and his 
later apostle, T. E. Lawrence. After describing 
a night’s feasting and boasting, he wants to say 
that next day the Gauls test that boasting in 
battle. He staggers in, and drops the following 
load of commas on the page: 
. . « and what vaunts 

Some, last night, made they now, by deeds approve. 

Why is the second comma after “night” anc 
not “made”; and why is there one after “ now’ 
at all? . 

And here is a line describing how two warrior 
brothers are reconciled by their mother, after a 
quarrel : 

Long, hand, those germains stand, in hand, ar 


when . 
With linked palms, they gathered flowers, in fere. 


He sounds there to have split something in- 
finitely more abysmal than an infinitive. 

Now these are only two examples of the diffi- 
culties of style which one has to surmount before 
one can admire the cut of his coat. And even 
then irreverent thoughts creep in, and a sniggering 
recollection of Andersen’s tale about the Em- 
peror’s clothes. Can it be possible, after all, that 
Doughty, as a writer, will never be anything more 
than an oddity, a crank who tried to put the 
clock back? RICHARD CHURCH 


NEW NOVELS 


Elders and Betters. By I. Compron BURNETT. 
Gollancz. 93s. 6d. 

The Company She Keeps. By Mary Mc- 
Cartuy. Nicholson & Watson. 8s. 6d. 
The Lost Traveller. By Rursven Topp. 

Grey Walls Press. 7s. 6d. 


Any writer who acquires a sect of devotees 
tempts a non-worshipper to irreverence. Now, 
for the third time, I have begun a novel by 
Miss Compton Burnett with all my hackles up. 
On the first occasion they wavered, but remained 
precariously erect to the last page ; on the second 
they were down half-way through, and in this 
last case they collapsed with a gust of laughter 
on page 9. Indeed, should I be found eligible, 
I am now ready to take the sacraments of this 
mystery cult. 

To any theorist of the novel there must be 
something outrageous in a novelist who disobeys 
every rule, flaunts her disobedience, and triumphs. 
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BRITAIN OF TO-MORROW. 
By MAGNUS IRVINE. Of supreme im- 
portance to all those who look beyond victory 
at the world to come. Paper $/-. Cloth 7/6 


WHY RUMANIA FAILED. 2, 


PAVEL PAVEL. An eminent Rumanian 
Politician discusses the secret reasons which 
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PROMPTLY 


Now that paper is rationed 
and labour scarce, the books 
you want are often here 
today and gone tomorrow. 
No use waiting for a par- 
ticular book to come back 
into stock—it may take 
weeks or months. Exchange 
your token for some other 
book. There are still plenty 
on the bookseller’s shelves. 
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“ Why do I 





read 
Yorkshire Post ?” 
“Because it gives me a clear idea of 
what people in the North are thinking, 
and that’s important to me. I also think 
it’s useful to read a paper other than a 
Londonone. I chose The Yorkshire Post 
because of its balanced outlook on 
politics, finance and industry, and be- 
cause its leading articles are excellent. I 
have come to know that I can rely on 
its considered point of view.” 
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not in spite but because of this waywardness. 
to the realist, since this world and 
its inhabitants are flagrantly unreal. Outrageous 
to the aesthetic, since no concession is made to 
his hunger for pictorial description—we move 
from house to house, from garden to garden 
without the least instruction as to the appearance 
of house or garden. Outrageous to the psycholo- 
gist, since the characters constantly act and speak 
quite out of their shadowy characters. Out- 
rageous to the fantasist or the myth-maker, since 
these novels are entirely devoid of fantasy or 
myth. We cand) i ie. Se See eee : 
in vain even for some interior standard 
judgment—this chapter is better than that, thus 
novel is not so good as the last. The difficulty is 
that there. cannot, here, be any comfortable 
half-way house. If you accept Miss Compton 
Burnett you are obliged to accept her wholly 
and indiscriminately. Here I had violently hoped 
for a quite different, a more vindictive, ending, 
but I was obliged to accept as inevitable the 
ending chosen. 

Another difficulty. Whenever the critic begins 
to feel lost he is accustomed to search for a com- 
parison. “Strongly reminiscent of the early 
James.” “If the influence of Turgeniev is 
apparent throughout, that is hardly matter for 
complaint.” This gives immediate reassurance. 
At one moment I contemplated Jane Austen as 
a life-belt, or at least a straw, on my horizonless 
ocean. But the comparison faded as qualifications 
reared their discouraging heads. There ts, per- 
haps, a common quality—the same kind of 
irony and wit, the same kind of tragi-comic 
attitude to a deliberately limited world. But, 
lacking the more normal qualities of Jane Austen, 
Miss Compton Burnett has carried wit both to 
a finer and a more savage point. The comparison 
really cannot be pushed beyond the most hesitant 
suggestion of some affinity. For the clear truth is 
that Miss Compton Burnett is unique. 

How answer the plausible criticisms of every 
school ? The answer is that these criticisms are 
true and obvious, but irrelevant. One must fall 
back on the very foundation questions of 
criticism :—(a) What is the writer’s intention ? 
(6) Is that intention worth achieving? (c) Has 
it been achieved? A certain presumption is 
involved in answering the first question, but 
I take it that the intention is to reveal, by the 
searchlight of a penetrating wit, a limited area 
of the human personality. It is over the second 


opening 

chapter, and far from being og 
expected quantity, we learn that sti 
family awaits us, cousins and aeiahiunet of the 
first. Once the scene is laid little can be gained 
from examining the story. There is, as usual, 
melodrama of the most satisfying kind—in this 
case there is tragedy (not, somehow, very tragic) 
and the triumph of evil. No one has such a shock- 
ing talent for describing the odious—one terrible 
touch is laid on another until the reader slaves for 
a fitting punishment. This is denied him, and 
one can hardly avoid the sensation of becoming, 
by this deprivation, oneself a victim of the 
writer’s malice. 

‘The nature of Miss Compton Burnett’s wit is 
peculiarly difficult to describe, and no less 
difficult to illustrate by quotation. There are 
few fireworks, but rather a steady and cumulative 
stream of wit, to which each remark makes its 
own contribution. In fact the point of the 
remark is nearly always strictly dependent on its 
context. These examples are chosen, not for 
their supremacy, but for their relative self- 
sufficiency. “ She walked in a drooping-manfer 
with an air of finding whatever was taking place 
too much for her, or perhaps of feeling that it 
would be too much if she knew what it was. A 
child, interrogated on what she would do 
were she grown up, answers, with conscious 
hypocrisy :— 

“We should do things for other peo _- 
d in 


should give money to beggars, and I sho 
them enough. People give them too little to be 


The New Statesman and Nation, january 29, 1944 
. “They have to them little enough, to d 
themes no hay ad Terence 

the it’ illustration. Yet 
i war Graces if I was not 

own unregenerate days and of the 
resisters who remain. If only a few drops 


of it could be distilled into the works of more 


ambitious novelists! There is a 


which could: well spare enough, yet do Miss 
Compton Burnett no harm. 
If some freedom is allowed within the canonical 


framework, I would hazard one criticism. By 
introducing each character with a brief pictorial 
description, Miss Compton. Burnett makes 3 

the visually-minded. These fail 
to make any real impression, and we would, | 
a om the faces and 
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Miss McCarthy has quite failed to fulfil her 
evident intention. The intention was to present 
a stereoscopic Portrait of a Lady, using now the 
first. person, now the third, now the eyes of 
another character, and ending with a psycho- 
analytical “‘ solution.” But the character of the 
heroine, though skilfully portrayed, fails to com- 
pete in interest with the portraits of other pro- 
tagonists. Rogue’s Gallery, The Man in the 
Brooks Brothers’ Shirt, The Intellectual, The 
Genial Host—these incidental sketches have 
refused to remain merely illustrative of the 
heroine’s progress; they have become self- 
supporting masterpieces of more or less savage 
delineation. The conclusion is not only psycho- 
logically convincing, but most imaginatively told. 
Yet the suspicion remains that this writer is really 
interested in the foibles and bald patches. of 
others, rather than in her own psyche.. It is 
significant that even during the analysis she 
indulges in a vicious, though perfectly appro- 
priate, sketch of the analyst. This is a book which 
will provide continuous and intense enjoyment. 

In Mr. Todd’s book the landmarks are familiar, 
but somewhat confused. The Lost Traveller is 
a fantasy—or is it a satire? Are we in the 
precincts of The Castle, or over the mountains 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 730 
Whitebait 


by AE pet om Beeneg, February 7th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 727 
Set by Sam Smiles 

The usual prizes are offered for the best review in 
ea 
last year. e 


Report by Sam Smiles 

It is astonishing that competitors who can imitate 
Milton, translate French poetry and compose clerihews 
all with bewildering skill, should be floored by the 
writing of a “ shorter notice,” even when they can 
pick any book that lends itself to such succinct 
treatment. But almost all the numerous entries 
were pompous or verbose or ecstatic or facetious. Even 
Allan M. Laing descended to a time-worn pun. 








their literary attainments. 
Wisecracks abound, the dialogue snaps and no topic, 
from posteriors to purgatives, is barred. 
appearances this is not a murder 
story ; it is hardly a detective story, as what sleuthing 
there is falls to inexperienced amateurs. Nor can it 
be classed as a thriller; the action (except that of the 
purgatives) is insufficiently violént. It is a farce in 
novel form with a few gruesome touches. 
Tt only remains to add that the morals of most of 


LESLIE JOHNSON 


Gop AND Evi. By C. E. M. Joap. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Here is Joad’s quick, assured, tidy mind pecking 
at the eternal mysteries, wondering wistfully why 
there are no simple common-sense answers to the 
gtimacing problems of life and death and right 
conduct. 


Inevitably an agnostic as a young man, sceing 

istianity ground between the brand-new millstones 

of Marx and Freud, Joad has recently been shaken by 

the monstrous spectre of wickedness in the modern 

world, into a mood of re-enquiry. Is there, then, 

something in Original Sin after all? One hears the 
precise voice raised in anxious pleading. 

So Joad patiently sifts the well-known arguments 
again : Is there a God ? ; if so, how can He be all-wise, 
all-loving, all-powerful, and yet permit war ? ; etc., etc. 
This, one feels, is not just juggling to make a listener’ s 
holiday, but a genuine attempt at a cerebral rather 
than a spiritual level, to arrive at the truth. He bares 
his mind hopefully for a revelation—yet (alas) to be 
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vouchsafed. God has floored the Brains Trust this 
In short—Everyman’s most readable digest of what 
theologians, saints, sceptics and ‘unfidels have said, 
more fully and generally more dully, about it and 
about during the last two thousand years. 
STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 
GREECE AND BriTAIN. By STANLEY Casson. Collins, 
7s. 6d. 

This is not altogether a good book. Perhaps the 
subject itself makes for discontinuity. There are 
lapses of taste, too: was it necessary to end the 
chapter on Richard Cocur de Lion in Cyprus with 
“Enough to the French that they were installed in 
the island where Aphrodite was born ”’ ? 

However, the subject is good. The connections 
traced between Greece and Britain lie less in the 
aridities of scholarship, though the scholars have their 
mention, than in the unconscious exchanges wrought 
by traders and liberators. The opening thesis is 
particularly ingenious—that Greeks, not Phoenicians, 
first discovered and trafficked with these islands. 

What interesting and little-known men and incidents 
are here. Pytheas the Massaliot ; Nicander Nucius ; 
Theodore, last of the Palaecologues and buried in 
Devon ; the British protectorate of the Ionian Islands, 
duly illustrated with that puzzle of young philatelists, 
the Queen’s head haloed with Greek lettering. 

The ilbustrations are the best part of what is mainly 
a picture book. There are old friends, but most are 
unfamiliar, and all good. How pleasant to meet the 
other Mr. Lear! Even pleasanter to meet the stiff, 
bright battle-panoramas of Panagiotis Zographos ! 

Yes, “ Greece and Britain” is a good thing. 

R. H. 


THE New YorKER WAR ALBUM. Hamish Hamilton, 155. 
An Alan Dunn drawing . . . Stuffed shirt in theatre 
turning to wife. Caption: “It’s the Internationale. 
If you don’t know the words just mumble.” Yes, I 
think that’s funny, too, and so are about half of the 
jokes in this all-too-war album. Not that it matters 
what they are about as long as they make you laugh, 
but one can get over-tyred, so to speak. Judging by 
this book practically the only shortage in America has 
been that of rubber ; but paper is obviously what we 
are. lacking, as shown by this edition of the “ New 
Yorker” series, much smaller and thinner than its 
predecessors. Unfortunately it is dearer, as well. 
The funniest artist? Peter Arno. His funniest 
drawing ? Two soldiers are passing a house .. a 
red light shines . . . a tart, hand on hip, stands in the 
doorway. . . One turns to the other. Caption: “ Is 
that one?” This is a book to be read—if you can 
spare the time in the book-shop. ELKAN ALLAN 
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Advg., 4 Talbot Mans., Museum St., W.C.1. UNITY Theatre urgently ires male actors. | [ ARGE double divan garden room, also - ae 
ATHS. for Matric. and $.C. Postal Course Amateurs only. Ring Tem. 4818. _ others. Full service and meals ; exclusive Scheele and Education) 
4 ake Hons. Grad. 79 Sunnybank Rd., UMMER School A wid. in the | hse. 1 Cresswell Gardens, S.W.s. Ken. 0425. EDALES School, Petersfield, Hants. A 
wommpeet. South or Midlands for July or Aug. lies WANTED Ige. or 2 smaller unfurn. rms. in progressive public school for boys and 
PROMINENT "T hnical Publishers invite ~  Bdecntion Dept., ative Union “ house. Access. to amenities. Away during | piri; from 11-19. Separate junior school, s-11. 
20-30 thousand words Shyoche House, Hanover St., Manchester, week. Hampstead/Highgate pref. Box 3665. sotate ISO acres. ome farm. Headmaster, 
with dlagramne mye following subjects : Radio, DEvELor VELOP Your Literary Talent with ‘he 1 8-YEAR male Socialist —_ Vickers wages, A. Meier, M.A. (Camb.). 
Building, Electricity, Enginsering, Plastics, London School of Journalism. Reduced ee ae a See Be RGESS Hill School, Cranleigh, Surrey 
Television, Aeronautics, Mathematics, Motor- | fees. Personal tuition by correspondence. Free | Woking line or thereabouts. Gulliver, 22 Wood High standards in academic subjects, art 
ing, etc. and on all non-fiction subjects for | advice and book from Prospectus Office, L.S.J., | Rd., Sh _. Box 3687, and music 
publication at popular prices. Bernard (Pub- 57 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 4 514. H°Ltba accommodation for August, ROOKLANDS. Crowborough 299. Pre 
lishers), Ltd., Grampians, Western Gate, W.6. D°STOR chael S. Young, D.Sc., Ph.D.. three bedrooms. Full’ or pert board, prep. Nursery School. All year home. 
()RCHESTRAL ayers, London area, who yst, returned to pte a ae small hotel, or would rent house. Easy access | Sound Education and Training. Health excellent 
to contribute skill, | 3 Ca Gdns., London, N.W.6. T1328. | sea Leaver, 22 Dukes Av., Edgware, Mdx. | JPREEMOUNT, Bacton, Hereford. Pro- 
tinanar oan hard work to formation of a yROUF Meditation (Lond.). Yoga, Heard- OMAN, trained in horticulture, starting | gressive education and communal home 
first-class amateur orchestra are invited to Huxley theories. Active x a technical work at Lenton, Nottingham, in | in jovely estate, parkland. Individual methods 
cn mmunicate with Neil Courtenay,.9 Sutton on “ Merville,” 105 Tulse Hill, S Feb., wants room, or as p.g- Country preferred. | modern health principles and dictary. Co-ed 
Court Rd., Chiswick, W.4 *TCHES wanted, new, old, age Be: or Box 361T. §-14. Katherine and Peter Young, M.A.Camb 
er ADIES’ Suits (regulation —_ in = Commi out of order. Top prices paid. To Let and Wanted AKLEA (recog.), at Ness Strange, ‘nr. 
ie to measure, £5. Send 3d. for ; istered. Cash or offer ~ return. eas (CFFERED part farmhouse, furnished, south- Shrewsbury. Girls, 7-19. P.N.E.t 


Wigton” ‘Cumberland. NS-4 19 Hos Hopwood. Ave., Manchester, 4. 


seman 2 10 

Fox's Ss rp rish Citizen Army. 6s., post- 

Soom your bookseller or James 

Duff “* Gcmnna St., Dublin. 
ONOM MARK. aes = a confidential, 

é blitzproof London address. Letters re- 

lirected immediately. 5s. p:a. Royal patronage. 

Write BM/Mono1z, W.C.r1. 

SP oo Private 

ye or 
Close to 


A GAME of A a res Seid coll 


lessons by 
evenings. 


RUSSIAN fe 





Tom Long, a smoke, and ea is well. 


baby = months, eagle a together 
separate. Suitable mother and 
worker or artist. Convenient Chester 
Ges 7, Native. Also Fr., 


Dr. 
USSIAN pF mes be coscurne tgs She. 
R ar 


graduate. individually Box 36 
ly or groups. 3077. 
FRENCH, Ger., » Ital, 
Easy but thorough method. Box 3390. 


east corner of Sussex. 
Wife = 2 Officer (overseas), with 


research 


oe 


gas, cent. heating ; 


ton Soke 5 } - 
ouse cottage, 
Box 3703. 
Russian-born univ. 2§ mil 
PrAaTLer rm,, f./unf., wtd. 
Westminster pref. 
Bloomsbury. 





» corres. course by author. 


Bath, constant h.w., 
no attendance, reference required. 
G WANAGE, Dorset. Charming cliff residence 
to let furn., 4 bed. with basins, 3 rec. ; ¢.l., 
*phone, garage ; 
established den; moderate rent. 
Brooke, ‘High Se, Swanage. 
ANT 4-6 
bathroom, one or more acres ; 
iles London. Rent or freehold. Box 3712. 
Travelling dist. 
Marylebone, Hampstead, 
Woman temp, Civil Serv. 


Oxford Exam. Cen. Prin. Beatrice Gardner. 
~HERWOOD School, Epsom g12s). A pro 

‘ gressive co-educational community ; board- 

ing and day; 3-18. Three vacancies for 


Box 3597. 


delightful } boarders over 8. 
Eardley | WYcHwooD Girls’ School, Oxford, to % 
} University age; small classes; excep- 
bedrooms, { tional! cultural and musical opportunities ; self 
within | Miss Lee, M.A. 


overning community. Apply ! 

Re IABLE advice given (gratis) by Truman 
and Knightley, Lid., concerning School 

for Boys and Girls, 61 Conduit Street, London, 


W.1 (REGent 2803 Founded 1901 


Box 3683. 








12. Be 5.30, 7.10. 
ADEL HI Theatre, 
to-morrow, Sun., 
London ic 5 
Overture, “Oberon” ; “ Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster.” Beethoven : “ Pastoral Symphony. 
Wagner: Intro. Act Ill “ Pre- 
lude and Liebestod (“Tristan”). Overture, 
“ Tannhauser.” Tae Sylvia Patriss. Sun., 
¢ ‘ . 








Agents. 
Repent 8 vn 
Hail, Polytechnic, Upper t St., W.1. 
‘Tues., Feb. rst, at 6.30 p.m.» P.N.M. Thurs., 
Feb, 3rd, at 6.30. Soviet Composers—Alan 
Bush. Admission (non-members), Tues. 15. ; 
Thurs. 1s. 6d. Full of membership 
6 Sec., 295 Regent St., ‘ 
WINTER ISE will be sung complete on: 
« Schubert's ag Sun. next, Jan. aS ny 
at 3 p.m., at Wigmore Hall, by Victor Carne, 
accompanied’ by Gerald Moore. _..Tickets, 
s. 6d., $8., 28. 6d., from Box Office (Wel. 2141) 
or Musicat Culture Ltd., 295 Regent St., W.1. 
UNCH-time Music, 12.45 to 1.45 p.m., 
4 Queen Mary Hall, Y.W.C.A, Cent. Bidg. 
Gt. Russell St., presented by J.A.T. (Cultura 
Ents.). Fri., Jan. 28th, Ella omlinson (violin) 
with Jessie Anderton (piano). Tkts. 1s. Cafeteria 
and buffet in bidg. (near Tott. Ct. Rd. tube). 
CONCERT Spirituel, French String and 
‘ Organ Music XVIth to XXth century. 
C. H. Trevor (Organ) and the Ebsworth String 
rtet. St. Peter's, Eaton .» S.W.1, on 
t., Feb. sth, at 2.30. Cards of invitation free 
from Secretary, Circle de la Maison de France, 
3 Cavendish Sq., W.1, or Musical Culture Ltd., 
29$ Regent St., W.1. 
TIGMORE Hall, W.1. Sat., Feb. 12th, at 
2.30. Jacqueline Salomons and Marcel 
Gazelle in Violin and Piano Sonatas by Beet- 
hoven (C min., Op. 30, No. 2), Fauré (in A, 
Op. 13), Bnesco lop. 25). Tickets 7s. 6d., 
ss., 2s. 6d. from Hall (Wel. 2141) and Musical 
Culture Ltd., 294 ez St., W.1. 
\ TIGMORE Hall, W.1 (Wel. 2141). Thurs., 
Feb. 3rd, at 6 p.m, Musical Culture Ltd, 
resents Elena Kudian (pianist). Sonatas by 
aydn (No. 1, E flat), Beethoven (F sharp, Op. 
78), a (with Funeral March), Liszt (B 
minor). ‘Tickets, 75. 6d., s., 2s. 6d., from Hall. 
\ IGMORE Hall, W.1. Tues., Feb. 8th, 
; at 6. The Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. presents a Recital 
of Russian Piano Music. Kentner in Sonatas 
by Scriabin (Nos. 4 and 9), Prokofieff (No. 6) 
and Balakireff’s Mazurka, Réverie and Islamey. 
Tkts. 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hall (Wel. 2141) and 
Musical Culture Ltd., 295 Regent St., W.1. 
OMMITTEE for the Promotion of New 
Music. Secand Experimental Rehearsal, 
sae by discutsion. Chairman: Dr. R. 
faughan Williams, O.M. London Symphony 
Orchestra. Comductor: Constant Lambert. 
Franz Osborn, Gareth Morris. Royal College 
ot Music, Fri., Feb. 4th, 2.30 p.m. Adm. free. 
UNCH-TIME Music (recorded). * Not Th., 
44 Sat., St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn Vdct. Free. 



































Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
yu ?OSLAV Exhibition, Jan. 18th-Feb. 13th. 
: Royal Academy, Piccadilly. Mon.-Sat., 


10-5. Suns., 2-5. Is. 
*[OPOGRAPHICAL Exhibition. ‘Original 

water-colours of English Castles, Cathe- 
drals, Churches and the countryside. Now on 
view at Heal's, 195 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
( *ODDESS of Mercy, Kuan Yin, in Chinese 

Art Exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture, Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. 


Daily, 10-5, Sat., 10-1, Sun., 2-5. For Lady 
Cripps’ United Aid to China Fund. 
LOUR in Everyday Life”’ Exhibition, 


“XO 
C presented by the British Colour Council 

at the Royal Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1, | 
from Jan, rsth to Feb. 27th, 10 a.m. to § p.m. 
Suns. 2-5. Adm. 1s. H.M. Forces, 6d. 
1)*®! INIS and Chloe. Sketches—Fantasies— 
Etchings by Katerina Wilczynski at the 


Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. Daily 

10-5. Saturdays 1o-1. Sundays 2.30—4.30. | 
"T*HE Michael Sadler Collection of Paintings, 

Drawings and Sculpture from Constable 

to the present day. 2nd edition. Leicester | 
Galleries, Leicester Sq., 10—5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
ETHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Jan. 
4  z0th, 11 am. J. C. G. Burton: “ Does 


the Personal Life Matter to Contemporary 
Intellectuals ? ” | 





Sat., Jan. 4 
"i GOLE on “ The Limits of N 


. D. Hw. at ‘ational- 
wed" Rémiation, fete ialeoal 





an Group. i , 
* TSTERNAL Life,” address and discussion 
— a oe gh an 1 Victoria St., 
S.W.1. jun., Jan. at 3.30 p.m. 
[TERNATIONAL Seenie ” Rescciaiion. 
arama Anniversary, Sun., Feb. 13th, at 
Coliseum Theatre, Charing Cross. Spe : 
L. Haden Guest, M.P., Harry Pollitt and 
others. Chairman: Sam Wild. Pageant of 
Homage to International Brigaders now leading 
Burope’s. Armies of Liberation. Producer : 


Herbert Marshall. Admission 1s. Tickets from 
1.B.A, Holborn, B.C.1. Holborn 2583. 
[ST ATIONAL Friends! I 
Pelham St., S.W.7. 1 Ken. Und. 
Sun., Jan. 30, 7 p.m. ‘rust : “China 
Far East.” Representative spokesmen. All 3 


Eight classes, in. Feb, to, 


Wr.” 


Ss 

Sec., S h Fellowshi; “2 itzroy Sq., W. 

At ED Edwards, M.P., presents second 
of a series of Educational Mee ¥ 


Political Brains Trust. William Gallacher, M.P., 
Sir Richard Acland, M.P., Miss Megan Lloyd 
George, M.P., Michael Foot and Cecil Palmer. 
To accommodate the large demana for tickets 
this meeting will be held in Central Hall, West- 
minster, Wed., Feb. 9th, at 6 p.m. Tickets, 
ss. and 2s., from Central Hall and usual agen- 
cies. (Some free seats available.) Your Questions. 
No Restrictions. No Censor, 
UBLIC Lecture on Theosophy, U.L.T., 
17 Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. Jan. 30th, “ Sleep and 
Dreams.” Feb, 6th, “ Life in Two Worlds— 
Spiritual and Physical.” 
JeFFICIENCY Club for Women in Business 
and Professions. Monthly Discussions and 
Write Secretary, 8 S. Molton St.,W.1. 
Winter Gar- 


Lectures. 
NDIA Demonstration, 1944. 
den Theatre. Sun., Jan. 30th, 3 i=. 
Programme directed by Mary Merrall. Readings 
from Tagore and Nehru by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike and Lewis Casson. Chair: James 
Middleton. Speakers: Mrs. Corbett Ashby, 
William Dobby, M.P., Bryn Roberts, Arthur 
Horner and V. K. Krishna Menon. Sydney 
Harrison (piano). Indian singers and musicians 
and co-operative choir. Doors open 2.15. Tkts. 
2s.6d.andis. India League, 165 Strand,W.C.2. 
OUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- 
ings, 11 a.m. Jan. 30th: Dr. R. H. Thouless, 
“ Education in Reasoning.” 
Two Lectures by Phyllis Bottome (author 
of “ Mortal Storm”). Wigmore Hall, 
Wed., Feb. 2nd, at 5.30. “The New Art of 
Living.”’ Chairman: A. L. Rowse. Wed., Feb. 
oth, at 5.30: “ A Solution of the Jewish Pro- 
blem.”” Chairman: Sir Wyndham Deedes. 
Tickets, §s., 2s. 6d., 1s., at Hall. (Wel. 2141.) 
“ FPUNCTIONAL of Federal?” Which is 
the Best Way to World Organisation ? 
Patrick Ransome, .A., Prof. George Catlin, 
Dr. Edward Hambro, C. B. Purdom and James 
Avery Joyce, B.Sc. (Chairman) argue this at a 
Round ‘Table Conference. City Literary 
Institute, off Drury Lane, W.C.2, on Sat., 
Feb. sth, at 2.30. Adm. free by ticket. Res. 
seats, 1s. (Send stamped env.) 
MARx House. Evening Classes, 7.15 p.m., 
4 at 1 Doughty St., Holborn, W.C.1. 
Tues., commencing Feb. 1st, for 8 weeks, 
** Political Economy.’” Members §s., non-mems. 
6s. Weds., commencing Feb. 2nd, for 4 weeks. 
** History of the Labour Movement.”’ Fridays, 
commencing Feb. 4th, for 4 weeks, “* Dialectics.”’ 
Members 4s. Non-members ss. To enro! 
send P.O. to Marx House, 1 Doughty St., W.C.1. 





of written and spoken Marathi, ability to trans- 66 


late rapidly from English into the present-day 
idiom, and a knowledge of Marathi literature 
and traditions. Recent residence in Maharashtra 
will be a qualific. Sal. not more than £525 on 
appointment, rising to £700 p.a. Applics., with 
full details of age and exp., to Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, by 
Feb. sth. Envips. marked “ Marathi Assistant.” 
R® IDENT trained Cook-Caterer required 

for Y.W.C.A. Hostel, 5 Granville Rd., 
Leicester (7o beds). Sal. £100-£120, accord. 
to exp. Candidates with appropriate qualifics. 


accom. ; Cons! 
QFFICER’S wife, 
Ger. and 


.O., 
(exp.), Farm Work, 
wie Domestic Science q 


(70 
Sal. £120-£160 accord. to exp. Cand: Progressive @ 


beds). : 
dates with appropriate qualifics. should apply | 4nd responsi 
at once enclosing names of two recent refer- { social welfare. 
ences to General Secretary, at above address, go anywhere. All replies will 


GHEFFIELD Council for Refugees offers 


residential post as joint secretary to the 
mkt.-gdng. ; 20 miles 


children, for artist’s househcid. 


TUDENT (23), ex-R.A.F., 
iles Lon 


erate 








B has vacan or Language Typists 
B with Italian. Work consists of copy typing for call-up: youth work, London. 
and dictation on to the machine in I ‘ 3 thand- ). “Salary, 
applics. consi candidates who are pplics., in three testi- 
not exp. typists, but are to undergo | monials, to 26 Bedford Sq., ; 
further training. Appli either ‘tex, and | ( )PPORTUNITY ‘March for educated 
need not be of British nat. Applics., with full woman with ee we Dereer 
details of age and » to Appoin ts at Settlement, which 2. 
Officer, Broadcas Ni London, W.1. | men and women residents. Anyone intereste 
marked “ Italian Typists.” in conditions in war time would have 
B®: has vacancies for Language Typists | scope and opportunity, Sal. {33% plus resi- 
with P. l ‘ork consists of copy | dence or accord. to exp.. Gd. ys. Warden, 
typing and on to the machine in Portu- a oy ee 318 Summer Lane, 19. 
guese, and applics. from candidates Ww* TED Mother’s Help or Governess by 
who are not exp. typists, but are willing to mother, family of two boys, 4} years and 
undergo further icants, either sex, Fy months. Dixon, Top Bents, Long Grove, 
and need not be of nat. Applics., with eer Green, Nr. Beaconsfield. 


URGENTLY wanted cook-general, who likes 
aily 


Aga 


ouse 


Officer, Broadcast House, London, W.1. . 
Envelopes marked “‘ Portuguese Typists.” help kept. Modern house, central heating, 
.B.C. invites applications from Marathi- | cooker, big garden. brie £2. Write Mrs. 
speaking’ i for two whole-time | Kurt Jooss, 14 Madingley Rd., Cambridge 
appointments as Assistants in the Eastern OTHER uspeatty wants help with ho 
Service. Qualifics. required are a fluent command and/or young family. No rough work. 


Midlands. Box FE x. 
MARRIED C.O. sks. land wk. ; var. exp. ; suit. 
ider community. Box 3686. 
fluent Ger., modi 
Eng. sh 


Fr., 


exp. . thd., secretarial, 
librarian and research assistant’s 

ested social sciences ; seeks post. Box 368 

ENTLEMAN, adaptable, 29, B.Sc.( 

desires evg., wk.-end wk. Lond. Box 3671. 

24, requires situation, Youth 

anythi conan. 


work ; inter- 


Ork 


3664. 


seeks farm 
Box 3. 


ERARY work required. Two evngs. wily. 
Assist author, three languages. Box 3648. 


shd. apply at once to Gen. Sec. at above address. : 4 } 
ESt ENT Warden required for Y.W.C.A X.-Service Man (27), 10 years’ professional 
Hostel, 5 Granville Rd., Leicester accountancy exp., requires interesting and 


sees which provides scope 
ity. Knowledge industrial and 

illing travel, and prepared to 
ill be acknowledged. 
Write to Davis, 4 Aberdeen Park, London, N 


5. 
wk. 
455. 





Council and joint warden of the Sheffield 
International Centre to you man, pref. 
single; C.O. or refugee considered. ( 
opening with post-war possibilities for one 
interested in personal social service and adult 
educ. Apply with references to Secretary, 
14 Wellesley Rd., Sheffield 10. “Phone 6035r. 
WARDEN (man), Assist. Warden (woman). 
South Shields Community Council, in 
assoc. with Tyneside Council of ial Service, 
invites applics. for these posts at Trinity House, 
South Shields, a Community Centre with wide 
range of social work including a Citizens’ Advice 
Bureau. Warden’s sal. £350 for exp. man. 
Assist. Warden’s sal. £265. a by Feb. 6, 
to Director, Tyneside Council of Social Service, 
17 Ellison Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 
OOKSHOP of character, West Central 
District, needs active assistant, male or 
female, exempt, some typing. Apply Box 3684. 
REQ. immed., French Teacher. Good oa, 


> 


YPING 


CHA 7839. 
MSS., Plays, film scripts, 
Phone CLE 2583. 


promptly executed. 
experience. Moderate terms. 
tarial work arranged. 
Gardens, London, N.W.3. 

YPEWRITING by expert. 


St., Cavendis 


17 Ham 
Tel. : 


d in licati by E 

an plicating x 
MSS., Plays, etc., iamepehion f 
writing Office, 2 Gilenhurst Avenue, London, 


etc. 


erts. 
ype- 


Br a 

Er ELLE Typewriting and Duplicating. 
18 Ouseley 

Rd., S.W.12, and 14 Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1 


.GYBIL Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal MSS. 
Wide and thorough 


Visiting secre- 


tead 
AM 38 
Novels, s 


ta art., env. addressing. Mod. Box 2594. 
AVENDISH RD age — Bureau, 13 Princes 
Sq., W.1. Copyi 

fessional, literary, fo reign and business papers. 
Duplicating, Prornpt qual. work. MAY fair 2772. 


opying of 


Hill 
54 
hort 


pro- 





comf. staff quarters. Headmaster, Heath 








Brow Boys’ School, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
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and details 
i . Write Box c/o | returned by Feb. 26th) from James T. Guest, 
Mitt &*Co., Ltd., 1 & 2 Snow Hill, E.C.1. Educ. Sec., London Co-operative Soc. Ltd., 
[_ONDON ive _ Societies’ Joint Pioneer House,” Gray’s Inn Rd., W.G.1. «MR LOND 
Education Committee. ions in- CLus Leaders and | by 
vited roe it knowledge ond oe. exp. of pate A Crs for gts’ clubs pines ais Eni 
Co-operativ: i many country : c 
ame 9 — to the aa > = prepared Training Course aeeoted OCIALIS: 
Rocieties, oint Educ. Committee. . £150 p.a. nterviews generally 
Applic. form from A. W. Sins locelly. “Selaries: Leaders, £200- MBRUNGER. 
Fates a SS by Feb. 12th. $503 Assistants, £180-£220 p.a., non-fesident. 
T y specialising in under can subject 
plays offers vacancies in Spring to M. of L. Write Personne! 
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